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New Strato-Star 110-Hp. V-8 Engine more powerful 
than ever with advanced design backed by Ford's 
unequalled experience in building over 12,000,000 
V-8 engines—more than all other makers combined, 


With the compression stepped-up to 7.2 to 1, 
you get new high-power, high-compression per- 


formance with traditional Ford economy. 


















New  Flight-Style Control Panel— 
one of the many quality teatures of 
the new Ford Coachcratt Bodies— 
blends into the doors in a sweeping 
curve. Controls are easier to reach and 


instruments are easier to read. 


New Full-Circle Visibility really 
see where you're going and where 


New Power-Pivot Pedals 
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Public Utility 
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DoMINION SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 
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“GREAT CANADIAN”’ 
Power Mower 













Designed and engineered by Canadians for Cana- 
dians. Quick starting, smooth running, self-propelled! 
It's the modern way to keep lawns smartly groomed— 


it's the way to end grass-cutting drudgery. 


2 MODELS EFFICIENCY —LONG LIFE 
18° Cut— Powerful 4-cycle Johnson Motor —Hyat?, SKF 
ae and Oilite Bearings for long lite—crucibie steel 
sas a P blades and heavy chrome alloy steel! knife 
lly HP OPERATING SIMPLICITY 


Finger-tip control— Tubular steel handle adjust 
able for height-heavy 10° non-slip tires 
constant speed governor. 


EASE OF SERVICING 


MADE Parts and service available from our Brockville 
IN plant. Johnson parts available from our plant or 
CANADA ¥g Johnston Service Stations across Canada 


At Hardwore and Dept. Stores, or write Canado 
Foundries & Forgings Limited, Brockville. 
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OTTAWA VIEW 


ELECTIONS COMING Up 


by Michael Barkway 


INCE the tulips were planted 
out in front of the Parliament 


Buildings and sunny weather 
came back to Ottawa, the House of 
Commons has been afflicted with an 
acute case of spring fever. It has 
less to do with the tulips and the sun- 
shine than with the prospect of elec- 
tions in the offing. The old political 
war-horses, scenting elections afar off, 
begin to stamp their feet noisily. 

Six federal by-elections take place 
on May 26. In Ontario, they are in 
the constituencies of Waterloo North, 
formerly held by Liberal Louis Breit- 
haupt, now Lieutenant-Governor of 
Ontario, and of Ontario, which Walter 
Thomson resigned to lead the provin- 
cial Liberals to defeat last November. 
In Quebec, they are in Brome-Missis- 
quoi held until his death by Liberal 
H. A. Gosselin, and in Roberval. held 
by Liberal Deputy Speaker J. A. Dion 
until his appointment to the bench. 
The remaining two are in New Bruns- 
wick: Victoria-Carleton, held by the 
late H. H. Hatfield (PC), and Glou- 
cester, held by Liberal T. C. Richard. 


made a much shorter and ore mog. 
erate speech which was more cogen; 
because of its brevity and 1 oderation, 
Social Crediter Solon Low. in a yer 
few words, agreed with th: criticisms 
of the other Opposition leaders, 

Mr. St. Laurent said Drew's Speech 
reminded him of “many such perform. 
ances and outbursts before the elec. 
tion of 1949.” The PM apparently 
believed, or had been told. that the 
Opposition whips had agreed to his 
motion in advance; they said they had 
merely been notified that it was 
ing up. 

It was the same ridiculous deadlock 
which has stultified House procedure 
throughout this Parliament. Drew 
said: “If the Government wants to get 
ahead with its business, then let j 
introduce the bills . 
forward the legislation instead 0! 
holding it back until the end of the 
session.” Coldwell said: “We do not 
yet know what legislation is coming 
before us.” Low said: “If we were 
given some idea of what is coming up 
we could be prepared.” 


Was Com- 


Let it bring 


The election fever broke out in the St. Laurent replied to Drew—and 
House of Commons at the end of the words indicate the acid tone o! 
April. The House was thrown back his speech: “Will the honorable 


gentleman give himself the trouble 
to look at the Routine Proceeding 
and Orders of the Day?” Then he 


almost overnight into its most tire- 
some mood of quarrelsomeness and 
disorder. It started on the Prime 
Minister's motion, quite usual at that read the list (not a specially long one 
Stage of a session, to take Mondays of Government business of whic! 
tor Government business instead of notice had been given. 
having it a “private members’ day”. 

George Drew opposed it, which is an Dilemma 
equally usual Opposition gesture; but 

he did so in an unusually aggressive .. Liberals say that the only pev- 
speech. It riled the Prime Minister ple to blame if Government bus: 
and it got the back-bench Liberals ness hasn’t been dealt with are the 
started again on their noisy interrup- Opposition. Drew asked for, and gi 
tions. In this mood the Liberal mass debates on defence and external at- 
gives the impression of an adolescent fairs; and the Liberals say PC's have 
gang saying: “We may not be very taken up all the time. While \ 
bright, but there are an awful lot of Laurent was saying this in the House 
us.” Drew interjected: “Your — business 


After Drew, CCF leader Coldwell could have been called at any time 
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To whic!) the PM answered that if he 
had gone on with Government busi- 
ness fhe would have been accused of 
cutting snort the debates on other sub- 
jects an railroading the House. 

This Government, with its huge 
majorit’. is feeling itself to be “damn- 
aif it does and damned if it doesn’t.” 
The PC's seem to be determined to 
orove that it is being dictatorial and 
: : on minority rights. Cabinet 


ramplit y rig 

ministers are Obviously bothered by 
the charze. The all-party Committee 
ese oh 





Umumahy 
holiday. iv 
JAMAICA 


- spore Horvmemators 
Kap ab 80 ™ 


Yes, in this romantic isle, the 
temperature very rarely goes 
above 80°. So plan now to leave 
the stifling heat of the city for the 
cool breezes of the Trade Winds— 


in Jamaica. xs 
You'll find Jamaica the ideal - Pe ve 
vacation playground—miles 4 | 
of soft, sand beaches, lush nf fVi 


tropical foliage, pictures- 
que native villages. 
There are five ; 
resort areas to oa . 
choose from, a 
each with special 
attractions of its own. 
Reduced summer 
rates make 

this isle of enchant- 
ment in the Carribean / i 
inviting to everyone. 
For futher details, see \ 
your travel agent, any 
dirline or shipping office, 
or write to Jamaica 
Tourist Board, 47 Fraser 
Avenue, Toronto. 
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on Procedure is making one more at- 
tempt to break the deadlock. But there 
is some doubt whether the Conserva- 
lives want to break it. Gordon Gray- 
don, a long-time advocate of im- 
proved procedure, is no longer repre- 
senting the PC’s on the committee. 
The new representatives are Donald 
Fleming, Davie Fulton and A. J. 
Brooks. It may be that they would 
prefer to keep things as they are in the 
hope of goading the Government into 
imposing changes. Then they would 
have a grand case for saying that the 
majority was being dictatorial. 


Inquisition 


ASTERN members had to fire 

all their election ammunition in 
the full House, but prairie MP's 
had a field-day in the Agriculture 
Committee which was_ investigating 
foot-and-mouth disease. They had 
their eye on Provincial elections. par- 
ticularly in Saskatchewan. A_ mild- 
mannered Liberal like George Mur- 
ray (Cariboo) might remark: “This 
is an enquiry, not an inquisition”: but 
he was alone in his opinion. It was 
more like one of the famous Washing- 
ton enquiries than anything Ottawa 
has seen in many a long day. 

A series of Government officials. 
starting with Gordon Taggart, Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture, and Dr. 
Thomas Childs, chief veterinarian, 
were put in the box. They were 
examined by committee members led 
by John Diefenbaker (PC, Lake 
Centre) who went to work as the 
first-class prosecuting counsel he is. 

It didn’t take long to establish a 
strong presumption that there had 
been serious negligence. A disease 
diagnosed as vesicular stomatitis raged 
round Regina from November 26 on. 
It was not till February 2 that any 
report was made about it to Dr. Tag- 
gart, the Deputy Minister; and then 
not by Dr. Childs. It was not till 
February 12, when Dr. Childs was on 
leave, that specimens were flown to 
the Animal Diseases Research Labo- 
ratory for proper examination. In the 
light of hindsight it was clear that 
someone blundered. and the com- 
mittee was determined to find out 
who it was. 

The spectacle of civil servants ex- 
posed to cross-examination of this 
kind was neither usual nor altogether 
congenial to the Canadian tradition. 
There were some people on Parlia- 
ment Hill who thought Agriculture 
Minister Gardiner should have decid- 
ed for himself who was to blame, dis- 
missed him and then made his own 
confession of what had been wrong. 
But Jimmy Gardiner has an attractive 
propensity to protect people who 
work under him, and he must have 
decided that the civil servants should 
be given the chance to defend them- 
selves before the committee. 

The circumstances were so serious, 
and the cost of negligence so great, 
that the full committee enquiry drew 
no protests. But there was an uneasy 
feeling, both in and out of the Gov- 
ernment, that the whole procedure— 
with publication of departmental 
documents, and exposure of civil 
servants to public examination— 
could be an unhappy precedent. 
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An Important Difference 


The difference between a conservative investment 
and one involving a speculative risk of capital is 
not always clear to investors. 


If you are in doubt about the safety of principal 
or income from any security you now hold or 
contemplate buying, you are invited to consult 
with us. We will gladly supply you facts upon 
which to base your decision to buy or sell. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 

Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax 

Quebec Hamilton 

Kitchener Regina Edmonton Calgary 

Victoria Chicago New York 


Ottawa London, Ont 


London, Eng 


FILTER TIP 


CIGARETTES 


20's in PACKAGES 
50's in FLAT TINS 


“Steeplechasing” by J. F. Herring Sr. 1859. Framed size 22” x 18” 


—one of a group in a sale and exhibit of sporting and hunting 


paintings by world famous artists of the 18th and 19th centuries. 


LAING GALLERIES 


194 Bloor St. West—Just West Avenue Rd. 
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WITHOUT A PSYCHIATRIST 


THINGS THAT BOTHERED BOSWELL 


by B. K. Sandwell 


OOR James Boswell! What a 
subject he was for the psvchia- 
trists of his dav, if there had 


been any psychiatrists: but alas! there 
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Mir does he plant iho plants a tree? 
| He plants the friend of sun and sky 

| Le plants the flag of breezes free 
Lhe shaft of beauty towering high. 
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HENR TLER BUNNER 


were none. So all the “treatment” he 
got when his conscience worried him 
about his behavior which it did 
often and profoundly was letters 


from a witty French Protestant cleric 


named de Guiffardiére, with very 
worldly views, whose motto was to 
“seek pleasure in everything, just like 
you, just like every one else”, and “to 
enjoy life with all my senses.” 

This very hedonistic scheme of life 
lacked the “scientific” foundation 
which modern psychiatry would have 
afforded it, and failed to give Boswell 
any lasting consolation. Yet he was 
all ready for the suggestion that his 







... the shaft of b auty... 


@ While you depend on trees for their beauty 
and shade, they depend on you to see they get 
the protection and care that keeps their beauty 


alive and flourishing. 


For that care and protection, more people look 
to the Davey organization than to any other. 


The training and skill of the Davey experts is 
the result of three generations of the finest tree- 
care experience in America. Leave the care of 


your trees to the Davey Man with confidence 


him today. 


DAVEY 


. - he’s listed in your Phone Directory. Call 


TREE EXPERT COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


57 BLOOR STREET, WEST, TORONTO e¢ KINGSDALE 4672 
70 CARLING STREET, LONDON, ONTARIO e LONDON 3-9943 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST TREE 


MARTIN L. DAVEY Jr., PRESIDENT 


SAVING SERVICE IN THE WORLD 


conscientious scruples were . 


nply the 
result of bad religious wp eae 





ringing 

“You know how sadly I \ educat- 
ed,” he writes to his frien. Temple 
when in a state of great depression 
“The meanest and mos; rightful 
Presbyterian notions at tin os recy, 
upon me.” If he could only ‘aye had 
a little aid from Dr. Brock isholm, 
A year or two ago the Id was 
given the privilege—and it \ a yen 
great privilege because of th. diarist', 


extreme honesty and frank; 
observing James Boswell at: ning his 
majority in London. It has now the 
privilege of watching his de\, opment 
in his 23rd and 24th years, in Holland 
The second volume of the monv- 
mental Boswell Papers of Yale Uni- 
versity is entitled “Boswell in Holland. 
1763-4" (McGraw Hill, $6.25), and 
while considerably less raffish than jt, 
predecessor is just as full of psycho- 
logical interest, along with the fur- 
ther interest of a lively picture of the 
social contacts of a young Britisher of 
good family connections studying law 
in a Dutch college and making non- 
committal love to charming Dutch 
widows. 


S — Of 


oe Lt himself ascribes the great 

increase in the activity of his con- 
science to the influence of Samue 
Johnson, whose acquaintance he had 
made just before leaving England 
This was unquestionably a factor, but 
one may be permitted to conjecture 
that even more important factors were 
the birth and the death in infancy of 
his illegitimate son Charles, born of a 
maidservant in Scotland. Boswell 
never saw this child, who lived less 
than 18 months, but it is amply clear 
that his paternal feeling for it was rea 
and profound. 

The “Presbyterian notions” were 
probably those related to Predestina- 
tion, which as a_ philosophical doc- 
trine has considerable appeal, but 
which when combined with a_ belie! 
in eternal damnation produces results 
that are too painful for modern 
humanitarianism to endure, and in 
this century has almost entirely lost 
its influence. In the 18th Century 
it was still maintained in Scotland 
with great vigor, and was a chief rea 
son for Boswell’s desertion to the 
Church of England. One morning 
Boswell went out to the fields in the 
vicinity of the Utrecht cathedral, fe 
on his knees, drew his sword “glitter: 
ing in the sun” (he deserbes the 
scene himself), and swore that “! 
there was a Fatality, then ‘hat was 


‘ > “¢ . > ted 
also ordained”, but if free wii! existec 


he would overcome his term le ten 
dency to melancholy. 
The two vices which disturbed his 
conscience were sexual incontinence 
and gambling, and his attitude con 
cerning both is a curious mixture ol 
the ethical and the cautionary; they 
might or might not involve ‘ sobedi- 
ence to God’s law (on that oint he 
wavered considerably), but !°y also 
involved great risk of financi«' loss o 
damage to health. The element ol 
caution in his behavior grows stronger 
every day. It becomes ludicro''s when 
he is at his favorite pastime — 
ing up to a pretty and mar ae 
woman, only to shy away the instan 
, r mitting 


he feels he is in danger of co! 
himself. 
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To thi. reviewer the amazing thing 
jbout Boswell is the fact that his ap- 
salling »>-!f-consciousness, his _ per- 
petual watching of himself for the 
affect the’ he is creating on his com- 
pany, que clearly did not bring on 
kim an\ dislike. We now have not 
only his own account of his successes, 
but plen of letters from other peo- 
gle, all indicating the liveliest regard 
i his person. One fancies that he 
must has’ “let himself go” and for- 
sotten to watch his performance when 
in societ’ rather more often and for 
longer times than his memoranda 
would suggest, and that these freer 
moments were what really endeared 
him to others. At night, setting down 
his estimate of the day, he often real- 
izes that he has let himself go, and 
nearly always deplores the fact. “Re- 
nue” is bis French term for the qual- 
ity which he most consistently tells 
himself ‘0 cultivate; “hold yourself 
n” is the idea, and he seems not to 
have dreamed that very little more 
veenue’ Would have made him an 
sufferable prig. 

It is interesting to find de Guiffar- 
diere as early as 1764 anticipating 
Burke's 1790 utterance on the French 
Revolution by remarking that well- 
bred people “are at least always de- 
cent: and vice that is concealed loses 


its \iclousness.” 
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For greeting cards or for those 
delightful little note sheets with 
gay, colourful covers, select 

an Austin-Marshall original = 
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CAMP ROTHESAY COLLEGIATE 
NTURE | Founded 1877 S . H O O L 


August reservations only. Counsellor \ ae i : N 
Tulaliay Cogatuh utile teen te, An Old New Brunswick Boarding School for boys between 


DIRECTORS the ages of 10 and 18 
Courses lead to Senior Matriculation and Entrance 
to the Services Colleges 














MR. JOHN HOYLE, B.PAED., M.A. 
MISS MARY DENNYS, B.A. 


CAMP SECRETARY 
—<—$<—___. 


For Information regarding Entrance Scholarships and Bursaries 





a ant W. E. COCKRAM write to the Headmaster 
AESIDE ROAD, TORONTO 
TELEPHONE MA. 1630, C. H. BONNYCASTLE, B.A. — ROTHESAY, N.B. 
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Coal, gold, nickel, copper, zinc, asbestos, iron, lead, uranium, titanium, silver 
Canada, land of minerals unlimited! Across the Pre-Cambrian Shield, sweeping down 
from the North, from British Columbia to Nova Scotia, from the mines of Canada flow 
the strength of our great country. | 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE equipment has become an integral part of Canada's mining 
, ; industry. It is with the productivity of such equipment that Canada has forged ahead 
heihesennny Seg SHO fer co becoase the world Sectar in mineral pe 
bine Pumps at work in the mines aati 7 re : ; 
; Since the days of the earliest gold rush, FAIRBANKS-MORSE has supplied pneu- 
matic and electric tools pumps for every purpose stationary and marine Diesel i 
engines scales of all types, materials handling equipment, and all kinds of industrial 
tools and supplies. As the F-M trade-mark has become a familiar nameplate in Canada’s 
multi-billion dollar mining industry, so has the name of FAIRBANKS-MORSE become 
known as the “Departmental Store for Industry” serving every industry in a cot 
that has more than doubled its volume of production within the last decade 
Fairbanks-Morse Railroad Track The Company welcomes your enquiries for anything in Mining 
Scales — weighing ore cars or Industrial Equipment. More than thirteen hundred employees 
are ready to serve or advise you from fifteen branches and ware- 
: houses across the country. 
i 
Consult C F-M—The Departmental Store for your Industry. 
Sms 
Serving industrial Canada for more than fiity years. 
@ THE CANADIAN 
| @) FarRBANKS-MORSE 
Thor Pneumatic Tools — for COMPANY LIMITED 
ini onstruction work | 
mining and ¢ ins Fifteen Branches Across Canada 
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An Atlantic Union 
Is Still Impractical 


to Ottawa of a group of 
Atlantic Union, 


ng with exhortations 










and go all out 
The federalists, or 
whatever thev should be 


> supporting an admirable 





believe, a useful leaven, 





and preparing the way 





hould not be stilled. But 





There are circumstances in which the best can 








be the e vy of the good. We mav admit that 
the ideal solution tor the problem of human gov- 
ernment is the “federation of mankind”: that. short 


e federation of that considerable part of 


mankind which comprises the Atlantic Community 








s good approach to the ide We may admit 
this. and be glad to have the federalists go on 
saving But we must in sobrietv acknowledge 
the ideal is not now. nor in the foreseeable 
ture, practical of realization The first to 
cknow should be the islators in Wash- 
gt sa who have experience ot 
re difficulty of making even their own national 
ssem , cs t - ) . ect ve ‘ The dx nge Ol 
eaping eac lese Matters is that, in 
elr preoccup \ the bes vr the ultimate 
de estimab!e people do less than they 
Y vec Y 2 good 

se A e-< emp on of eartniy P idises 
whic e sc . ealizatior It is rde 
, v - \ \ ve Uevise 1d 
C We ) etic s l ons whraicn 

s ge concep de It 1s 1 othe 

‘ Ss, relative 5 Write paper constit 
\ c Fe tlo It is der, and 
muc more : ster constructive 











( ‘hich the Massey Report pays 
ss Ss is due to While 
C rd claim to be as powerful as their 
SOTS cng 1 SCO da Ne ears 
ce dono (¢ dian 
K nse re “snuffed out 
T c Uk Ie vertne ess 
W i ese columns the 
‘ C s c ore estricted 
lgnt ¢t Ye C I the reasons Deing that 
( j quarterlies are the property of 
‘ ‘ Cc st socle devoted to 
b c ’ id th reneral publi 
> ne: ae = r - 
iS COMSequentiv the idea that they are addressed 
“ C e ed readel shich is not at all 
. Some the best short stories and 
Jescrip cles written Canad e I 
I S Issue Ww Irinting an article entitled 


Lakes” bv Professor Arthur Lower 





which appeared in the Winter issue of the Queen's 
and which we think will appeal to all 
our readers. Professor Lower needs no introduc- 
tion: he has been a trequent contributor to these 


pages, under his own name or under an easily 





recognizable pen-name, for a good many Vears 


before and since he joined the staff of Queen's 





readers may also be interested to know 
that the Queen's Quarterly is the oldest university 
guarterly in North America with the sole exception 


f oh . > 
vt the Sewanee Review 


Which was founded in 
1892 while the Kingston magazine dates from July 


1893. The Queen's Quarterly is essentially a maga- 





igent readers, not only in Canada but 


over the Commonwealth and the United States. 


id good imaginative work forms an important 
part of its contents. In recent vears it has added 
naterially to of the university which 





Parliament and Divorce 


LONG 1s Parliament to continue to waste 


| ga 
its time going through the whole process of 


nD -oislation just to 


issing leg divorce one 


woman 


from One man 


The question ot 


beliet in divorce is not an issue 
The only issue is whether divorce should be handled 
by a competent court or allowed to occupy the 
time of both the Senate and the House of Com- 
mons 


The move to turn the divorce bills from Quebec 


and Newfoundland over to the Exchequer Court 


Speaking of Long Range Politics 


has been defeated. It should be brought 
after vear until enough members realiz 
the sake of both the dignity and the eff 
Parliament, rubber-stamp divorce 


should be abolished. 


School Question 





pn 


4} Ved 


that to 
ciency of 


evislat on 


in BC 


f iewns question whether education taxes paid }s 
Roman Catholics shall be allocated to the sup- 


Roman Catholic schools has 
British Columbia 


port ot 
major issue in the 
where the four-party 
Catholic vote a highly important asset 
has never been suggested that there ar 
stitutional grounds on which to base the 
such allocation, its advocates have to 
upon the principle of abstract justice, 
deavor to show that that principle is viola 
present system, under which “Catholics 
pay taxes for public schools and also p 
schools their own children attend.” 

The answer of the supporters of the ex 
tem is that there is nothing to preve 
Catholic children from attending the pub 
except the single fact that these schoo! 
Roman Catholic, and that if one religi 
not specifically recognized to that end by 
stitution, is authorized to maintain its ow 
by the proceeds of its own taxation the: 
ing in principle to prevent all sorts of othe: 
bodies making the same demand. 

This is a question which must obvious 


to the voters of British Columbia to decide 


to them fit, though they will be wise t 


conflict is) mak 
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gind that concessions of this kind once made have 
, habit of becoming irrevocable. But we should 
we sorry t see a Separate school system, or any 
astem recognizing special claims of any religious 
wdv, set Up in any province by a Government 
shich had not received a mandate to that effect 
‘ one half of the voting electors. In a 
jour-party election it is unlikely that any party 
will enjoy such a majority. 

Some of the language which is being used by the 
ivocates of the claims of the Roman Catholic 
schools may be useful for the moment in British 
Columbia but is likely to boomerang in other parts 
af the country and perhaps at some future time in 
he Pacific Province. The BC Catholic Education 
ssociation, for example, has made the statement 
that “the outcome of the Liberal convention will 
determine whether the Liberals intend to receive 
the Catholic vote or refuse it.” This is the kind 
af language which we expect from more secular 
sessure groups seeking to obtain what they regard 
x their rights from governments, but it does not 
und weli when proceeding from the spokesmen 
ofa religious body, and it is calculated to strength- 
an the view already held by many Canadians that 
the Roman Catholic vote is something which is 
delivered to order. 

The Ensign, the national news weekly of Cana- 


from at lea 


dian Roman Catholics, is campaigning vigorously 
for the proposed allocation of school taxes, and 
na headline describes the hostile attitude of the 
(CF in BC as “Open defiance of voters”. The 
umber of voters who are being “detied” is placed 
» The Ensign itself at between 13 and 18 per cent 
ai the BC electorate, and their proper course is 
wrely to convince another 35 per cent of the justice 
ot their claims, rather than to dictate to party 
eaders What they must do about those claims “or 


Mr. Dana Wilgress 


{' [HE END of May Mr. Dana Wilgress wi!! 
-4 be coming back from London to become 
(nder-Secretary for External Affairs. No man in 
Canada’s history has brought to this job a wider 
‘nowledge of the world or a more varied expe- 
Mr. Wilgress started 
yservice in the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce. He 


tence of foreign’ service. 
Was on trade missions successively to 
livostock, Bucharest, Milan, London, 
Himburg and Athens. This was between 1916 
ind 1930 included a host of special studies into 
Se prospects of establishing trade relations after 


He first World war. It led, very naturally, to Mr. 
Wilgress’s )pointment as head of the trade com- 
Tssioner service in Ottawa, and then as Deputy 


{ a] ~ ‘ ~ . 
Mnister of Trade and Commerce in 1940. 


\itzr only two years as head of the Trade de- 
‘riment, Mr. Wilgress was sought out again for 
reign service, this time as Minister (later Am- 
Sassador ) Moscow. He was there in the fate- 


sears from 1942 to 1947, and his despatches 
We are |! remembered in the East Block as 


Ndels Of 


at an ambassador's reports should be. 


His next gnment was to Berne, where he did 


Much mors 


Hy 


ian act as Ambassador to Switzerland, 
ie led ‘oe Canadian teams at the preparatory 


‘onterences which led to the General Agreement 
" Trade snd Tariffs. This trade work moved 
"him t London when he went there as High 
‘“Missioner in 1949, and he was Chairman of 


“C GATT meeting at Torquay. 


Here, it night have been thought, was rather 
® Work than ought to be loaded onto one man. 
Dut the NA 


'O Council of Deputies was also estab- 
in in London, and Mr. Wilgress also became 
MN Canad deputy ’ 


IS 


He was very close to Mr. 


Charles Spofford, the American chairman, who had 
nothing else to do; and although, for Mr. Wilgress, 
it was only a part-time job, he is credited with 
knowing as much about all the details of the NATO 
Organization as any man alive. 

The new under-secretary must have a mind like 
a filing cabinet. His ideas are always as neatly 
docketed as his papers, and he presents them with 
a patient objectivity which makes him an influen- 
tial figure at any international meetings. He is 
completely equable, painstakingly industrious and 
penetratingly shrewd. The Department of External 
Affairs will be in very good hands. 
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DANA WILGRESS 


Making Democracy Work 


TPXHE COOPERATIVE Committee on Japanese 

Canadians, 11 Carlton Street, Toronto, has 
issued « pamphlet recording the story of the re- 
markable achievement of “a group of Canadians 
who believed that democracy was more than a 
word”, in changing the attitude of the Canadian 
people and government towards the Japanese in 
our midst between 1943 and March, 1949, when 
the last of the restrictive orders-in-council expired 
and persons of Japanese race were, for the first 
time, admitted to vote in British Columbia elec- 
tions. The names of Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Mac- 
Millan and the Rev. James Finlay, Minister of 
Carlton Street Church, stand out in this story as 
deserving of special honor. 

Our readers will remember that, in the not un- 
natural alarm of the Pacific Coast residents after 
Pearl Harbor, all Japanese in BC were rounded up 
and placed in concentration camps. It was when 
these camps came to be broken up in 1945 that 
racial feeling showed its most extreme results and 
the movement for “repatriation” to Japan develop- 
ed. Some 10,000 Japanese, mostly citizens of 
Canada, found themselves obligated by declara- 
tions which they had signed under considerable 
pressure, to accept deportation, and were given no 
opportunity to change their decision. 

This virtual compulsion aroused the indignation 


of many Canadians. SaTURDAY NIGHT was among 
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the first periodicals to protest, and its then editor 
joined a delegation of protest to Ottawa in June 
i945. This started a pro!onged campaign for the 
education of public opinion, which gained momen- 
tum rapidly. At the end of 1945, when the 
deportation orders were issued, it was determined 
to fight them in the courts. The Supreme Court 
decided for their validity, and an appeal to the 
Privy Council, ably argued by Mr. Andrew Brewin 
with two eminent British lawyers, resulted in the 
decision that under the Emergency Powers Act 
the government’s powers over the individual had 
practically no limits. Public opinion had, in the 
Meantime, swung so strongly against this extreme 
use of them that in January 1947 the orders were 
repealed. Thus the pamphlet’s title, “They Made 
Democracy Work”, is amply justified. 


Ballet in Canada 


ANADIANS have no need to be ashamed of 

their attainments in ballet since the Canadian 
National Ballet Company was set going by the 
National Bailet Guild of Canada (donations to 
which are Charitable Donations for the purposes 
of the Income Tax Act). The recent perform- 
ances of this organization have given evidence of a 
maturity and a professional seriousness which 
would have seemed quite impossible a few years 
ago. They were especially notable for the high 
degree of unity attained between the orchestra and 
the dancers under the baton of Mr. George Crum; 
one of the favorite errors of the amateur kind of 
dancers is that the music is merely an accompani- 
ment and is quite secondary to the visual presenta- 
tion on the stage. 

It is especially encouraging to find that Cana- 
dians are not afraid to embark upon creative work 
in choreography, and if “Ballet Behind Us”, de- 
signed by David Adams, is not yet a wholly satis- 
factory piece of composition it can. certainly be 
turned into one by a few more experiments in front 
of an audience. Few ballets, we imagine, attain 
their final form before they are ever put on the 
stage. The weaknesses in this work, which even 
now are not sufficient to destroy enjoyment, are 
largely of the kind which can be eliminated by the 
process of tightening up. They 
much scattering of effect, in distraction of atten- 


consist in too 


tion between two performers doing different and 
unrelated things, and in a youthful zest for broad 
rather than delicate comedy. 

Just as in the case of the theatre, young dancers 
inevitably find it far more difficult to impart solid- 
itv and significance to an entirely new role in a new 
piece, which nobody has ever “created” and for 
which there is no “tradition”, than to perform 
something of which every movement has been laid 
down beforehand. And vet the events of the week 
of the Ballet Festival in Toronto served to indicate 

-with a round dozen companies performing—that 
we are rapidly developing what can certainly be 
described as tradition in Canadian ballet. The 
high average of skill in our professional companies 
shown that week can provide stimulation by ex- 
ample for voung dancers everywhere. For that 
is what a ballet festival ought to do. It seems to 
us that the participant companies are developing 
tradition and an audience in each home cit 
But it is the task of the Festival to provide the 
kind of stimulation that comes from free—and 
frequent—national exchange 


Omar 4a !a Mode 


BOOK of comics underneath the bough, 
A coke apiece, two meatburgers, and thou— 
wow! —K.M.S. in 


The Chicago Tribune 
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FXTRA-TERRESTRIAL? 


FLYING 


SAUCERS— 


THEIR LURID PAST 


by Richard S. Lambert 


EEN an\ flying saucers lately? 

A great many Canadian have: Canadians who 

are not the type one would suspect of having 
optical illusions. Reports are coming from vet- 
aan airmen long acquainted with conventional 
Ivpes of aircraft, and from astronomers. The fact 
that these reports are not being pooh-poohed by 
official sources indicates that Canadian scientists 
and air force officials are alert to the possibility 
that there may be something in them. 

Sightings have been reported recently from 
North Bay, where on April 12 two airmen reported 
a bright amber disk that stopped, hovered, then 
changed direction and zoomed away at terrific 
geed. Two other airmen saw a_ reddish-orange 
hall on. the night of Jan. 1, moving at supersonic 
speed at height estimated to be above earth's 
atmosphere Dim orange lights were seen moving 
wer Toronto on the night of April 20. 

These enigmatic “flving saucers” that have 
forced their attention, by five vears of persistent 
manifestation. on the U.S. Air Force, the RCAF 
ind the research scientists of both countries, are 
beginning to be taken seriously, even at high gov- 
emment levels. We have Dr. O. M. Solandt of the 
Detence Research Board, Dr. C. J. Mackenzie ot 
the Atom.c Energy Control Board, Dr. Peter 
Millman the astro-physicist, and Dr. Helen Hogg 
the astronome! 





all agreeing, according to recent 
newspaper reports, that the saucers are no laughing 
matter and must be closely investigated. What 1s 
the man in the street to think of them? Russian 
weret Weapons? A new source of energy unknown 


0 science and outside the present laws of physics? 
Or visitors trom another world? 

\ glance at history eliminates the first of these 
Mpotheses und throws a suggestive light on the 
thers. ~Fiying saucers that is, cigar-shaped, 


ptical round objects, with or without “tails”, 
tat move through the air with great speed and 
UA Tuminosity—are not new phenomena, seen 
veneration. They, or their prototypes, 
Ne Deen recorded for centuries past, in all quart- 
r the globe. Usually they were ascribed to 
eeuit Causes. or to hallucination. 


in seventcenth-century Quebec, luminous pheno- 
mena We arefully noted, not only by the Indians 
‘ut also by the Jesuits and others, who saw in them 


signs of 


tN . ° . 

| HERE ‘4S a marked epidemic of such pheno- 
, mena the St. Lawrence Valley in 1662-3. The 
Sut Re vons tor the fall of 1662 record the 


ne displeasure. 


pearance. of “fiery serpents” in the sky, and a 
onal rushing down from the moon with a 
Nise like thunder and bursting behind Mount 
Noval, N summer, August 1663, Mother Marie 
: Incarn tion tells us of voices heard in the sky, 
Yes like bells and cannon shots, fires, torches 
nd fiery bills falling to earth or dissipating in the 
rand eclal fire in the sky resembling a man 
Yeathing ‘ames through his mouth. Meteorites 
ind com, the modern astronomer would label 


Tem, no ubt. 


k 8. LAMBERT is Supervisor of Educational 
Sreadcast, for the CBC. 


These larger luminous phenomena were uncom- 
mon enough to deserve special mention in the 
diaries of the time. But countless smaller, purely 
local, phenomena of the same kind were seen much 
more often by habitants who, not being literate, 
could not describe them in writing. For these 
appearances they had a traditional name—“feux 
tollets” or “fi-follets’—wandering lights that were 
supposed to be evil spirits or the souls of wicked 
living men that had abandoned their bodies to roam 
at night in the devil’s service. To encounter one 
was a sure omen of approaching death. 


‘VaspeE, in Les Anciens Canadiens, tells us that 

J one day in 1806, when the sun was shining 
brightly outside, a fire-ball of this type entered the 
manor house where his family was seated at table, 
and exploded without doing any harm. The “Journal 
of American Folklore” quotes many instances of 
similar happenings in Ontario—for example, an 
old woman who was followed by a fire-ball as she 
walked along the road at night. It stopped when- 
ever she did. and went ahead when she resumed 
her walk. 


Alexander Ross in “Fur Hunters of the Far 
West” (1855) repeats a voyageur’s story of a 
journey by boat along the North shore of Lake 
Superior. During a storm three gigantic fire-balls 
of pale reddish hue settled on the top of the mast 
and yarderms of the vessel and hung there motion- 
less for half an hour. Antiquarians classify these 
as “St. Elmo’s Fire”, which is a glow supposed to 
be caused by discharges of static electricity, appear- 
ing as « tip of light on pointed objects during 
storms. 

Probebly the most curious case of spectral fires 
in Eastern Canada was the “Marsh Point Ghosts”, 
near Cornwall, Ont., in 1845. When the 12-mile 
Cornwall Canal was built between Dickinson's 
Landing and Cornwall, it cut off a number of head- 
lands which had formerly been part of the main- 
land, and turned them into islands lying between 
the river and canal. On one of these islands was 
a little village—Mille Roches—near which stood 
a secluded farmhouse known as Marsh Point, in- 
habited by two old women, Granny Marsh, 80, and 
her daughter Clara, 60. They lived alone and were 
practically recluses. 

One night in September, 1845, a farmer passing 
by on the mainland side of the Canal saw, across 
the water, the old farmhouse surrounded by a 
number of bright moving lights. He jumped to 
the conclusion that some accident must have occur- 
red to the two o!d ladies, and next morning hur- 
ried around to express his sympathy. What was 
his surprise to find Granny and Miss Clara in the 
best of health and spirits and quite unaware of any 
unusual occurrences in or near the house. 

Soon the phenomena were seen again. The 
lights appeared more and more frequently, almost 
nightly in fact. The neighboring farmers clubbed 
together to keep watch, two at a time, to unravel 
the mystery. But they never did. 

According to the New Dominion Monthly, 
“Sometimes a great number of lights seemed play- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 18 





—George Hunter 


MILLMAN: ‘Can't laugh off observations 
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MACKENZIE: ‘‘Cannot be ignored as nonsense..." 





—Canada Wide 


not seen one myself 


HOGG: “‘I have 





—National Defence 


SOLANDT: ‘‘As mystified as anyone else 
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CLOSER LOOK AT OUR UNDERGRADS 


A distinguished educator and member of the Massey Commission 
offers some new conclusions about illiteracy in our colleges. 


ONE OF THE most quoted items from this 
journal, we note by our exchanges, was the com- 
mient We made CONCErNING the situation at the 
University ot Toronto, following the startling 
discovery Of prevauing undereraduate illiteracy by 
President Sidney Smith in his 1951 report. The 
matter has now become a subject for national 
debate, engendering considerable heat but very 

ttle clarification and less willingness to accept 
responsibility. 

SATURDAY NIGHT fias now asked Dr. Norman 
1. Mackenzie, President of the University of 
British Columbia and a member of the late Massey 
Commission, for the benefit of his experience and 
pinion. In a much-quoted excerpt from his report, 
Varsity’s Dr. Smith spoke plainiy: “Instruction in 
elementary work should not be a major concern 
na universitv’. On the Pacific coast the stimulat- 
in g a¢ ade PPIIC bre ¢ Té ‘ appare ntly hlow Jrom dé 


somewhat different direction, 


S FAR AS I can judge, the now general con- 

clusion, as expressed in newspapers and 
Se other publications, is that our young people 
ire inadequately prepared in our schools for ad- 
mission to Our universities, particularly in fields 
such as English, mathematics and foreign lan- 
to be general agree- 


he . ! > 
ruages There also seems 


ment that something should be done about this. 
But there is a rather too casual assumption that 
the responsibility for doing this “something” 
xelongs to the schools and to the public educa- 
tional system or svstems alone. 

My own experience, in British Columbia and in 
other parts of Canada. convinces me that the state- 
ments about the tailings and inadequacies of many 
of our students are correct Personally, however, 
| am worried about the easy answer or explanation 
that most of us tend to give to this problem. Our 
general tendency is to blame school systems, “pro- 
gressive trends” in education, and changes in em- 
phasis in our school curriculum, as well as in edu 
cational philosophies, for these results. But cer 
tain other facts and opinions suggest themselves to 
me as I consider the problem of education in this 
social setting 

The first point is that our young people at the 
present time are more alert, in better physical con- 


dition and more aware of the world thev live in 


than any preceding generation in this country 
Second, a far larger proportion of them, as well as 
larger total, are continuing education through 


high school and on into the universities. 

‘That these young people are less well prepared 
for this higher education than their predecessors is 
apparently generally believed, but I have vet to see 
anvone who has made what I consider to be 
scientific study of the question. On the other 

t 


hand I have heard school teachers, who have com- 


pared essays and eXamination papers written 


pa 
twenty-five or thirty vears ago with those written 
today, state that our voung people are doing better 
work than their predecessors. But. even if we 


rant the accuracy or validity of the view that they 
are less well prepared, or the general statement that 
they are not adequately prepared, for the demands 
of university teachers, this can be explained, in 
part, in terms of the larger numbers being educat- 
ed: by the increasing demands made of the schools 
for a diversification of their energies; and in par- 
ticular by a diminished emphasis on discipline in 
our society in general 

Then, too, the universities and university teach- 
ers generally have been “spoiled” by their expe- 


by Dr. Norman A. Mackenzie 


rience of the past six years. During those years 
the postwar training of veterans brought to the 
universities very large numbers of relatively mature 
and serious minded students, many of whom had 
had varied and stimulating careers in the Armed 
Forces. These veterans in turn set an example 
for, and stimulated, the ordinary students who were 
their classmates. The total results were surpris- 
ingly good. Now that the veterans have gone, we 
are left with a normal enrollment of relatively im- 
mature young people of limited experience. g 





—Pear! Freeman 


DR. NORMAN A. MACKENZIE 


While I do not believe that society is demanding 
from young people enough effort or skill for sub- 
stantial material rewards and while I do not think 
that society is demanding a sufficient standard of 
self discipline from either its mature or young 
members, | am in no doubt about the capacity o! 
our young people to accept self-discipline or a 
challenge for a worthy objective. In support of 
this I cite two instances at the University of British 
Columbia since the end of the war. ; 

The first has to do with the construction of a 
gymnasium building as a memorial to the students 
of the University who lost their lives in World Wars 
I and Il. lo date, this has cost some $900,000. 
Practically all of this money has been raised by the 
students themselves (about half actually given by 
them), and not, as one might expect, by well-to-do 
citizens and alumni who benefited most by the 
sacrifices of the students who gave their lives. 

The other incident, though slighter, is significant. 


e@ 


Within ten days about 5,000 students in th.. Uni. 
ersity contributed over 3,000 pints of blood ‘or the 
Red Cross and the hospital services, thereby setting 
a record which has not been reached, to ‘he bey 
of my knowledge, by any institution of eq iivalen: 
size on the continent or throughout the world, 

But, despite all these virtues and abilities of oy; 
young people, the fact remains that they do come 
to us inadequately prepared. Their command o! 
their own language, their knowledge o! othe; 
languages, their ability to think for themsel\ es, ang 
their standards of value, are inadequate, and un- 
satisfactory. But when we look around for some- 
one to blame, I do not think it is good enough ti 
suggest, as so many do, that the schools ind the 
_school teachers are solely or even mainly at fault 

My own view is that it is the responsibility and 
the fault of our society and our civilization. | 
of us to a lesser or greater extent must share in this 
responsibility, including the universities and those 
who teach in them. Because we have made cer- 
tain claims to leadership in matters of this kind 
perhaps we are more to blame than any one else 
For the fact is that young people, like their elders 
tend to be practical and tough-minded creatures 
They must be shown the value, or the importance 
to them, of work, of application and industry in the 
acquisition of certain skills and knowledge 

Let us take the command of English as an illus- 
tration. Most readers of SaTuRDAY NIGHT Wi 
agree that competent self-expression is of the high 
est importance. Against this I venture to say t 
the majority of our young people can satisty mos 
of the demands society makes of them with a ver 
limited knowledge of English. 





Figen on the economic level their fathers a 
mothers feed, clothe and house them on a sce 
which was unknown in the past and does not exis 
on any other continent in the world. Motor cars 
are usually at their disposal as soon as they are ou 
enough to drive. Music and drama and ai! kinds 
of entertainment in the form of radio, movies an 
television, are immediately available whenever the 
press a button or turn a switch. Information of « 
limited but, for their purposes, adequate kin 
be obtained in the illustrated magazines and pu 
lications, the newspaper headlines, the comic se 
tion and the sports pages. Even sports, because 0! 
the high degree of specialization and professions 
ism, are tending to be solely spectator events 
In addition it is now possible for young | 
to earn relatively high wages, without train n 
without much effort. For instance, I] know of on 
school boy of 15 who last September was <atl 





$11 a day for eight hours work that was 1ot hard 
or difficult. In 1914, grown men in sim ar 
cumstances were glad to get 75 cents for a | --nol 


day of hard labor. There is a difference! ; 

What I have written about acquiring a kn wleds 
of the English language applies with even greale! 
force to mathematics, to foreign languag:», Pa 
osophy, economics and other subjects ul _ 
limited popular appeal. Or, putting it otis 
way, those of us responsible for the nati ¢ 4 


content of our society and our civilization. neue 
ing those who control the press, the rac o, M 
movie industry and recreation, have done s. mut 


to make an easy and colourful life possible of our 
young people, with a low level of effort, t).t os 
practically impossible for the schools and tm 
universities to persuade them that the more serious 
and tedious subjects are necessary or importan 
CONTINUED ON } \Gt 
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OPERA ON TOUR 
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WHEN THE MET GOES MOBILE 


HtE METROPOLITAN OPERA, which comes 
Toronto for tour nights in late May, is the 
ggest thing that moves except the circus. The 

mpression which the world’s foremost operatic 
organization gives when it takes to the road is more 
that o| an army on the move than a troupe of strol- 
ing players. 

\ctually, the annual springtime excursion is not 
4 tour in the accepted sense of that term nor in the 
sense that it applies to any other musical or thea- 
trical organization. When the Met sets up shop 
n Boston or Dallas or Minneapolis, it is no less 
than the entire company from the Metropolitan 
Opers House in New York giving performances 
is near as humanly (sometimes superhumanly ) 
possible to those put on in the glamour-laden thea- 
t Broadway and Thirty-ninth street. 

To accomplish this, two special trains are re- 
quired to transport 325 persons, this season to 
seventeen cities in twelve states, two provinces and 
the District of Columbia. Scenery, costumes, 
properties, Music, instruments and electrical equip- 
ment tor a repertoire of sixteen operas take up 
went) baggage cars. In seven weeks this ponder- 
jus caravan will travel half way across the con- 
tinent and back over a distance of 7,418 miles 
There will be, in all, fifty-five performances, only 
sx fewer than on the longest tour ever undertaken 
bv the Metropolitan. 

In an operation so vast there are inevitably hard- 
ships and mishaps on a corresponding scale. In 
tact. the big company’s experiences en route once 
moved Edward Johnson, the former general man- 
wer, to exclaim: “To have survived what it has. 
the Metropolitan must have a great destiny.” Even 

irld where “The show must go on” is law, the 
Met’s record is unique. 


Fire and earthquake and flood have all had 
their parts in the Metropolitan’s sixty-eight-veai 
histo The company was in San Francisco the 


fatet night of April 18, 1906. Caruso was 
1 out of bed and also his wits. So frightened 
was the great tenor that he refused ever after to 
sing in San Francisco, an unexpected reaction from 
someone born practically in the crater of Vesuvius. 
Stripped of everything except its spirit, the Met 
FRANCIS ROBINSON is a member of the admin- 
strat ve staff of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 








—Hurok Attractions 


BLANCHE THEBOM 
IN “AIDA” 





by Francis Robinson 


not only refunded on every ticket but gave a mam- 
moth benefit for the victims of the disaster. 

Then there was the costumeless “Carmen” in 
Atlanta four years ago, which no one in the com- 
pany or the audience that night can ever forget. 
Spring rains sent landslides down the Southern 
mountains. Travelling from Richmond to Atlanta, 
the second train, which always carries the orches- 
tra instruments and electric equipment, did not ar- 
rive until a few minutes before curtain time. But 
everyone had been alerted and the transfer com- 
panies had their trucks waiting at the station. In 
record time everything was unloaded and rushed to 
the theatre. It was nearly 10 p.m. when the first 
bull fiddle was hoisted over the railing into the pit. 
The roar that went up shook the rafters. It is 
probably the only time in history a double bass ever 
got a hand minus the player. 


— in the shuffle the trunks had been 
lost and a gala audience saw a “Carmen” in 
modern dress against the streets of old Seville. The 
hero, Don José, did not even have his toupée, and 
the curtain did not come down until one o'clock in 
the morning, but old-timers called it the most 
spirited “Carmen” they ever witnessed. 

Like atomic chain reaction, wild and _ isolated 
disasters sometimes reach out and grab at the com- 
pany. <A week before the Houston engagement in 
1947 the company did not know whether the City 
Auditorium would be free of evacuees from the 
Texas City explosion which cost 512 lives. Once 
emptied of the wounded and homeless, the hall 
still had to be cleaned and fumigated. All work- 
ed out well and with a sigh of gratitude and relief 
the Metropolitan staged another benefit. 

John L. Lewis has also had his innings and 1946 
seemed to be strike year. With the miners out, 
Chicago was down to its last two weeks supply of 
coal. After there would be no streetcars, no lights 
in hospital operating rooms—nothing. Four days 
before the Metropolitan engagement was to open a 
had been. slapped on stores and all other 


buildings. Electric lights were permitted 
, 


curfew 


public 


four hours a day only, from 2 to 6 p.m. An 
optimistic advance agent thought he could get the 
Chicago Opera House’s time shifted from 8 p.m. 
to midnight. That 
with the power commission that 


failed. In vain he pleaded 
3,400 persons 


—Sedge le Blang 


LEONARD WARREN 
IN “‘RIGOLETTO"’ 


come together in a theatre burning one big set of 
lights consumed less electricity than that same num- 
ber in perhaps a third as many homes. 

The U.S. Navy, instead of the Marines, came to 
the rescue: a former reserve officer and friend of 
the company who knew of six Maritime cargo ships 
which had been completed just at the end of the 
war and never used. They were tied up in the 
Chicago River which runs by the Chicago Opera 
House. Why not, he asked, lease one of these 
vessels and bring her up the river, tie her up along- 
side the Opera House and use her diesel motors to 
light the theatre? 

In some of the fastest red-tape cutting on record 
a deal was made with the United States Maritime 
Commission. It was a one-sided contract if ever 
there was one but the gun was in the ribs and the 
Metropolitan was in no position to bargain. Seven 
sold-out houses were at stake and to an opera man- 
agement there is no more hideous nightmare than 
the thought of queues lined up in front of the box 
office for refunds. 


rT WAS a bright snappy Sunday morning when the 

Mainsheet Eye, a 6,000-ton ocean-going vessel, 
sped up the river. All that was lacking was a cal- 
liope playing airs from “Traviata”. The news- 

papers were on hand and it was a holiday. Out 
went the lines and out went the crew for coffee— 
all except one man. Chicago is not called the 
Windy City for nothing and here is where Aeolus 
entered as the villain of the piece. 

A 45 mph. wind must have registered about 
twice that by the time it got down the 42 stories of 
Insull’s skyscraper. The lines snapped like silk 
and the Mainsheet Eve was adrift in the river be- 
tween the Madison and Washington Street bridges 
Right into the proud Daily News Building on the 
opposite bank she barged and inflicted damage 
estimated at $12,000. This was small loss, how- 
ever, compared with a week of cancellations, and 
the reluctant ship, like some recalcitrant singer, was 
brought back to its theatrical destiny. The Cc a 
Opera House plaving Metropolitan Opera was the 
only theatre in Chicago open that week. 

Later that same season the Metropolitan was 
almost the victim of another strike, this time the 
If the halt had come when scheduled, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 21 
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PATRICE MUNSEL 
IN “LA BOHEME” 
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BEYOND the elevators a huge rusty red bow appeared the freighter that would carry me.’ 


Cdueens of the Lakes: 
Our Inland Freighters 


Canadian historian pays tribute to our inland 
sailors, in this nostalgic account of a voyage 


by Arthur Lower 














ILLIAM dripped with rain. The col- had to free up the water system: it was all froze up 

hes of its elevators shone sourly with You won't mind some chunks of rust in it I 

d-M ern The le Soplars S Pose los they would probably In 

dering the streets. dwarfed into nothingness by through in due course and went to the “spare 

sc ssal shafts of cement and steel, had not room It was of a surprising size for a ship, as 

et wakenec e g winte d showed no a room in a good hotel, and with a real 

sg F e ends streets Thunder Bay 1 found running hot water (rustv) and 

me sulk Not much « d » be ven -bath ; 

g . Mose c gd northern Waters Along the Passalewar was (Me eaptain ss room 

st hevond the elevator a huge. rusty red bow We were the only two occupants of that lonely 

. d he Pec he gre g fre house which sits up forward right over the nose 

wat ‘ me dow e leng f the Above the sleeping quarters 

ve b d was greeted. n s the inter bridge, with its commodious 

e was, but like the prodigal son returning wheel-house, and above that, the upper bridge 
\ spare Dassengers. up unde S piloted in close waters 

: 2 . nie ginee wno ed was a man fitted out for 

M ) s ever Dee sed e I that is. he wore no uniform 

cocecscesensccesceessesessnessses cecccesoceoocoossoscosseescoesosscoeseonososoeseees i his job ‘You won't find 

ARTHUR LOWER Prof, , ' History at t very interesting. I'm afraid.” he said. “we have 

> Kinestor to make calls at halt-a-dozen elevators before we 


get under way. That will take us mo. 
night.” I watched him nose his ship in 
or two of these, and marvelled at the 
which, in the pitch darkness, he laid his \)\ 


Of the 
eside One 
Kill with 


. Nundred 
feet of steel alongside the quay: she ne in as 
gently as a leaf falling, tying up in @ position = 
eXact as a nut upon a bolt. There be nothino 
else to do, I then went to bed. ° 

In the morning we were out upon Si OF, Well 


past Passage Island, with nothing {| tht 
beautiful, blue and white day. I « 


— 4It fy 

breakfast, picking my way along the stretch 
L - . - ~~ ua Mi 

of steel deck, past the innumerable hatches, yawn. 
ing chasms last night, now all battened down, and 


with a different parcel of grain for a different con. 
signee under each of them. I had thought of 

grain cargo as just half-a-million bushe's poured 
right in. I found it was nothing of the sort, byt 
a complex of different wheats for diff 


nt firms, 

all kept securely apart. 
The after-quarters consisted of cab ind the 
saloons. There were two messes and another 


room, across a corridor, a table set in state. That 
was tor me, the passenger. “Do I have to eat al] 
by myself?” I] asked. The steward S visibly 
relieved. I did not. I could eat with the ship‘ 
company, and was happy. The captain was from 
Parry Sound, the first mate from Colling ’d. and 
the second from Port Colborne. He was the son 
of the steward. I quickly discovered that the 
tzrm “ship’s company” was no misnon 
one came from “round the lakes’. they had 
been sailing since childhood, and the 


ew 
another like brothers. 
_- SECOND night out, getting on d towards 
Caribou Is!and. | was awakened by voices ne 
mv door: somebody evidently was in trouble 
got up and was confronted with an extraord 
spectacle. Sitting down in the corrid Was 


second mate: a slight bald-headed figure was 
ing about him in a nightshirt, from the botton 


which projected two unimpressive bare legs. A 
third stood by. With some difficulty | discernec 
the captain under the nightshirt. “Willie was do- 
ng a little chipping off around that deck lamp 

torard,” the captain explained, “and got a chunk 
of iron in his eve: could you help us get it out 

The third party, “the chief” (chief enginec ook 
ed on helpfully, but engineers’ tools ¢ not th 
best for eve operations. I suggested that 4 magnet 
might attract the splinter. They tried this and 


worked. My stock went up. The captain went 
back to bed, and Willie resumed his watch, dul 
not, I take it, his chipping. 


Betore turning’ in again I took a k at the 
night The northern sky was bright i clear, a 


suggestion of the aurora flickering in it. tne waters 


were black bevond the little circle cast by the ship’s, 


lights. Superior is impressive at all times, never 
more so than at midnight. But it is not (ne ocean, 
and on a clear night ships are never zg out ol 


sight of a light. Those of the Keewenaw peninsula 
can just be seen to the southward and ni ng after 
Caribou Island comes into view ahead to port. 
When I rose next morning we had jus‘ vassed It. 
We watched a small ship coming Gown 7 
under it. The company to which our ship delont 
ed apparently thought binoculars a iry, 10f 
there were none aboard to view her through. Per 
haps they were not needed; most of the men on the 
bridge seemed to see just as well withou' them. — 

We threaded our way through 5S Marys 
River and out into Lake Huron. Towa evening, 
I strolled past the chief's cabin. He be soned me 


inside. The captain was sitting there Both . 
them wore a slightly conspiratorial alr Yo you: 
would you care to, would you have “Yes, | 
do ” 1 said, coming to his aid uld you 
| ‘i sat and 


ike some water in it?” “Yes, please i 
' 2 . 4 eC 
talked. I dallied The other two hac isum 


l ture of their 
their portion with one single deft tu ; ‘iad 
% “uF “yo 
wrists. The captain looked at me cur a 
" “Yes. ] sup it. 
sup that stuff?" he remarked Yes, I sup 
down 


admitted. “Me, I can’t sup it. Get 
and get her workin’, that’s mv motto, C an 
CONTINUED AGE 
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INSURANCE "EXPORT" 
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CANADA'S BUSINESS-AMBASSADORS 


TREE TCARS in Bombay carry the advertise- 
Sen of a Canadian life insurance company. 
Canadian companies write more than one-half 
of the li! 
hean are. 
4 Canadian life insurance agency was estab- 
shed in « small town in Central India, whereupon 
the community immediately made representations 
fora bank. with the argument that if the town was 
hig enough for a life insurance agency, it was also 
hig enough to have a bank. 
This points up the far-flung interests of Cana- 
an life insurance companies, which do more 
husiness outside their own country than companies 
af any other country in the world. They have 
slicies in force in more than 60 foreign countries, 
and 46 per cent of their total premium income 
‘s from policy holders who live outside of 


insurance business done in the Carib- 


About $3,225 million of the insurance in force 
sith Canadian companies is held in the USS.; 
on in the U.K.; $550 million in Asia 

Africa. and $575 million in the Caribbean 
which embraces West Indies, Central and 
South America. 

\t least two Canadian companies do the majority 

their business Outside Canada. Another has 
nuilt a new building on the strength, at least in 
part. of its foreign business. 

Insurance men are well aware of this huge 
export” business, but even they are divided on 

question of why Canadian companies, in a 
highly) competitive business, should do so much 
more business than companies of other countries 
oreign tields. 

Al] agree that the record of Canadian insurance 
companies has more than a little to do with it. The 
fact that no Canadian life insurance company has 


WIDE RANGE of companies’ activities is reflected in Canadian offices; employees from many nations handle foreign business. 


by Hal Tracey 


ever failed to meet its obligations—to pay 100 cents 
on the dollar when it was due at death or matur- 
ity—has helped to increase the confidence of over- 
seas buyers. Too, the salesmen selected and trained 
by the Canadian companies are “career” men, and, 
except of course in the U.S., doubtless employ more 
professional methods than their competitors. 

Another big reason for their success is that the 
Canadian companies began doing business outside 
their own country at about the turn of the century. 
The British companies have never pushed life in- 
surance very strongly in foreign fields, and U.S. 
companies stayed pretty well at home. By con- 
trast, the Canadian companies established a foot- 
hold in foreign countries early, and have been well 
in the lead ever since. 

Canadian life insurance companies have also 
made a successful invasion of the territory of the 
British life insurance companies in the U.K. Their 
success there is due in some measure to their sys- 
tem of utilizing the services of full-time agents. 
which the British companies have not adopted to 
any great extent. The selling methods of the Brit- 
ish companes are quite different from ours, and 
they rely much more on the efforts of part-time 
salesmen. The figures prove that this system 
doesn’t work as well. There is more life insurance 
in force in Canada in proportion to national in- 
come than in any other country in the world. 

The Big Four operating in foreign countries 
among Canadian companies are Crown Life, Con- 
federation Life, whose second largest agency is in 
Cuba, Manufacturers Life, one of whose largest 
agencies is in South Africa, and Sun Life, which 


has a tremendous chain of outposts, including such 
unlikely places as British Honduras and the tiny 
island of Malta. 

Sun Life writes 140 different kinds of policies, 
and operates in 20 languages under 89 govern- 
ments. 

Other big operators in foreign fields are Canada 
Life, Imperial Life and the Great-West Life, which 
does an extensive business in the U.S. Among 
them, these companies operate in almost every 
country in the worid, except in Australia, on the 
continent of Europe, and in countries under Com- 
munist domination. 

Theoretically, insurance companies should meet 
up with at least two major difficulties in selling 
policies in other countries—language barriers and 
currency difficulties. 


_ LANGUAGE difficulty is easily solved. The 
companies hire a native of the country in which 
they are operating to sell insurance to his own peo- 
ple. Supervisors from the head offices in Canada 
make trips to cover their foreign territories at inter- 
vals, to check operations, and for on-the-spot in- 
formation as to conditions in the countries con- 
cerned. Foreign policies are frequently written in 
English, although in certain territories they are in 
French. In Latin America, they may be issued in 
Spanish. 

Currency fluctuations create little difficulty, 
since assets are held by the companies to cover 
their liabilities in the currency involved. Pay- 
ments are ordinarily made in the currency of the 
country of issue. This involves dozens of different 
kinds of currency, including such unfamiliar cur- 
rencies as Venezuelan bolivares and Javanese 
guilders. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 22 


At Confederation Life office are 


tor) J. L. Puig, Spain; Jorge Mandulay, Cuba; Alice Sulkowska Austria; Beverly Tamura, Japanese descent; L. M. Lamouroux, France; and Alice Kaasik, Estonia. 
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GERMAINE GUEVREMONT 





A CANADIAN 
ORTH CELEBRATING 


by Isabel LeBourdais 


HE SIX-DAY VISIT of Montreal's honored 

French writer Germaine Guevremont to the 

literary circles of English Toronto was as 
happy an event as any Canadian interested in inter- 
cultural relations could wish. Invited in the first 
instance, to address the annual dinner of the To- 
ronto Branch of the Canadian Authors’ Associa- 
tion, Mme. Guevremont actually delivered four 
addresses—all different—and two radio inter- 
views, and attended a dozen social events in her 
honor—all this in the English language, an accom- 
plishment few of her listeners could have equalled 
in French 

The 20 Toronto writers who waved farewell to 
her on the Montreal train were expressing a sense 
of triendship, or perhaps a better word would be 
communion, which had pervaded every function. 
ind every home she visited. It wasn’t only that her 
speeches were so interesting, her anecdotes so 
witt¥, or her manner so charming. It was all of 
these and something more—the discovery, or af- 
firmation, on the part of those who met her, that 
the old bogey of French-English cultural division 
was vanished and given place to a sense of com- 
radeship, communication, and appreciation. 

Ot course, Germaine Guevremont herself is a 
Canadian worth celebrating. Her novel “The Out- 
lander” won the Governor General's Award last 
year and caused her to be selected by the Saturday 
Review of Literature as one of the world’s ten best 
“new” writers, the only Canadian and the only 
woman on the list. But “The Outlander” is the Eng- 
ish translation of two French novels, “Le Sur- 
venant” and “Marie-Didace”, which had already 
won her the Duvernay Prize, in Montreal; the Prov- 
ince of Quebec's First Prize in Literature: the 
Sully-Olivier de Serres prize in Paris (for the best 
novel of rural life—never before awarded outside 
France); the French-Canadian Academy Award: 
and membership in the exclusive Academy of 24 
Seats, Whose members must have produced two 
books of outstanding merit interpreting French- 
Canadian life 

Mme. Guevremont spent her childhood in a 
Laurentides village—St. Scholastique; her younger 
married life in a town—Sorel; and the past 17 
vears in a citv——-Montreal. “There is richness in a 
village.” she says. “You know everyone, the vil- 
lage belongs to you. In a town, you belong to the 
ISABEI LeBOURDAIS is a_ free-lance writer 
whose contributions have appeared in many Cana- 


dian publications 


town, In a city, you belong to no one.” 

Germaine’s mother was an artist who painted 
landscapes, flowers ér a portrait of littke Germaine, 
and was regarded as not quite a lady because she 
went so often to Montreal for art lessons. Her fa- 
ther, Jerome Grignon, wrote so much Germaine 
thought writing was natural to fathers. He wrote 
poetry, books, articles, without thought of reward 
but just for the honor of writing. But he was also 
a lawyer and clerk of the Superior Court at St. 
Scholastique and taught Germaine a deep affec- 
tion and respect for the people whose troubles were 
his business. 

“Sometimes they stayed at our house when court 
was in session,” she says. *‘L received a subpoena,’ 
they would say, explaining their arrival. For a long 
time I thought a subpoena was a sort of passport 
allowing one to travel and visit friends.” 


Vi ARRIAGE to Hyacinthe Guevremont brought a 
1 move to the town of Sorel, 50 miles east of 
Montreal, where her husband opened a drug store. 

“[ became a reporter by accident, and a novelist 
by necessity,” she explains. On the death of the 
third of her five children, a journalist relative 
urged her to accept a job as Sorel correspondent 
tor the Montreal Gazette, to take her mind off her 
loss. “But nothing ever happens in Sorel!” she de- 
clared. However, she signed a contract and went 
to prepare lunch. 

An hour later, with a soup ladle in her hand, in- 
stead of the expected nothing, she heard the fire 
bells clanging. The church was burning—and she 
Was a reporter. 

A few years later she began working for Le 
Courrier de Sorel as a reporter, more or less. “On 
a rural paper one does everything. I gather news, 
I write editorials, I sell advertising, and I sweep the 
floor.” 

The whole pattern of life around Sorel passed 
through her typewriter. Politics, industrial devel- 
opments, accidents, fires, police cases, social events 

if not big enough for the Gazette they were copy 
for Le Courrier. Her four children were proud of 
Mother’s work and loved digging up news, though 
when Marcelle dashed home from school to re- 
port that a man named Cain had killed his brother 
Abel, Mother restrained herself from sending that 
one on to the Gazette! i 

In the meantime the Guevremonts built a holi- 


day camp on one of the 52 islands at Monk’s Inlet, 


six miles from Sorel, which became the setting for 
stories and novels, though not until after the move 


; 
1 


222 ts 
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Madame Guévremont 


to Montreal in 1935. Creative writing was impos- 
sible in an industrial town, Mme. Gueévremont says 
The atmosphere was wrong. Money came first 
and they never had enough to keep up 

But the money played its part in Montreal too 
she had to earn it. So she wrote short. stories 
worked afternoons as secretary for Le Societe d 
Ecrivains, brought up four children, tended a sick 
mother-in-law, and kept house. Twenty stories sold 
to Paysana magazine, involving the characters late 
made famous in “The Outlander” but not including 
that disturbing individual himself, were pub'‘ished 
in book form under title “En Pleine Jerre’ 
1942. Three years later came the first novel “Le 
Survenant’. But never does writing and its rewards 
interfere with her family life. 

“When vou have a novel in you, it never leaves 
you.” she says. “When I'm ironing—I iron m 
character. When I’m cooking—I cook my char 
acter. But don’t think I scorch the shirts or burn 
the dinner—I don't!” 

Over 90 Ameritan periodicals published reviews 
of “The Outlander”—a deluge of acclaim. The m«- 
jority were struck with one significant fact—Ger- 
maine Guevremont represents and interprets te 
French-Canadian rural philosophy of ile, unque 
on this continent. 


YREAT CLASSICS don't grow out of cha but out 

JY of an entire culture, with tradition, !orm and 
faith. Although Mme. Guevremont writes, about 
the parish of Ste Anne de Sorel at Monk’s Inlet th 
its islands, channels, and flat, fertile mainland, th 
people living an almost self-sufficient life. farming 
fishing, hunting, are common to hundreds of Que 


bec rural parishes. Land stays in the tomily, t& 
people are One with nature, young peopl. go aWs) 


to work but usually come home, neigh ors help 
one another in trouble for are they not nembers 
of the parish together? The priest is th iccepted 
counsellor and friend. Electricity, plum’ ing. and 
French soap operas on the radio give modern 
touch, but the philosophy of life remains 

And always there is humor, the abilit 
at one’s own and other people's foibles, ich bal- 


o laugh 


anced with faith gives serenity. With sere i'l) — 
maine Guévremont observes life and the p-ople 


meets. With faith she believes in them, W'') humor 
she understands them. R 

Her own humor is irresistible. “How drastt¢ 
she exclaimed when she first saw the Roc Moun 
tains last summer. “Like a Mother Supe ‘ors de- 
cision!” 


Ue 
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THE WORLD TODAY 


SIGNING UP GERMANY 
MAY BE CLOSE THING 


by Willson Woodside 


HE “CONTRACT” which is to 
ti e West German Republic 

securely to Western Europe is 
\uppose to be signed on May 17. 


\ wae o close as we are to the day 
ere a feeling of uncertainty 
shether it will really “come off” as 
soped fo and planned for so long. 
It is hard to see how the signing 


uld b postponed: vet it is harder 
the agreement can be com- 
ted i verv difficult to believe 
it would be ratified by the present 
Bundestag or the French 
without some new boost 
Joseph Stalin, the great pro- 
Western unity. 








Though the foreign ministers are to 
ke over from the second-level nego- 
tors in a few days, there is still no 


ement on three important 
sions: the future of the Saar, the 


savment by the Germans of miain- 
nee costs for the Allied troops in 
Germat while German forces are 
g sed, and the power of the 
rolling body of the European De- 


nce Community (parent of the 
| Army) to. stipulate that 

uice Germany is a “strategically ex- 
certain arms must not be 

ed there. 

ainest of terms, though we 


isk the Germans to be our 
es and promising them independ- 


turn, we are continuing a 
ecupation, asking the Ger- 

mans t X4V part of its cost, trving 
Acep the Saar split off. and trving 
the prohibition of Germans 

ms n itacture. The deal mav be 
Germny’s national interest and the 
ble to her, as Chancellor 
believes. The maintenance 

ips in Germany may be as 

tegic. ‘IV necessary as the con- 
trol of German arms-mak- 

24nd’ the Saar is politically neces- 
i ng the French in. But the 
lets a there, and Adenauer’s op- 
making the most of them. 

The alists, led by Schumacher, 
no illed Adenauer “the Chan- 
e Alles” and the Schuman 


( llsed reparations’, continue 
‘sisi on a four-power conference 
eXp the possibility of free all- 
Germ ‘ctions, or at the very least, 
ne holy of West German elections 
dtore Western “peace contract” 
signe They have now been sup- 
p rted lls stand by a conference of 
British ‘nch and German Socialists 
Bon 
The e others in the German 
Bundest who disagree with Ade- 


Maver's . ow that integration with the 
‘Wi give a better chance of re- 
__€dton of Germany through nego- 
ations ’m strength, and many of 

i 0 be found in the govern- 


ing coalition. This coalition, of Ade- 
nauer’s Christian Democrats, the free 
enterprise Free Democrats, and the 
German Party, appears to be splitting 
under the stress. Due to the disaffec- 
tion of the Free Democrats in the 
new South-West state of Baden-Wiirt- 
temberg, Adenauer has lost control 
of the upper 
Bundesrat. 

In the circumstances there is no 
assurance that, if Adenauer signs the 
Contract, the West German Parlia- 
ment will ratify it. Adenauer has 
explained that things are being rushed 
because of U.S. political deadlines 
the Administration hoping to have 
the Senate ratify the Contract before 
it goes off electioneering on June 30. 


American authorities. I believe. are 


federal house. o1 


just as concerned over German politic- 
al deadlines, the possible break-up of 
the Adenauer coalition. the forcing of 
an election over the question of inte- 
grating with the West, with the not 
unlikely outcome of 
tive government. or the throwing of 
the whole German question into the 
hopper again through a Soviet agree- 
ment to free elections for an all- 
German Government. 


Strong NATO Team 
— ARGUMENT as to 
Ridgway or Grueather 


make the better successor to Eisen- 
hower has been happily sett'ed by 
making it Ridgway and Gruenther 
and thus securing the talents of both. 
That is, of course, providing that they 
work in harmony. 

Gruenther, however. gave no ind'- 
cation that he was trving to push him- 
self forward in his public statements 
before the appointment. It seemed 
much more as though Ike were pus'- 
ine him forward, and he may priv- 
atelv be content to excel in the role of 
chief-of-staff as he has done in the 
past. His knowledge of all the deta'!s 
of plans and negotiations under wa. 
will be invaluable to his new chief. 

Ridgway, for his part, brings a 
prestige and confidence as a hardy 
and successful fighting leader which 
is vital to the new phase of the NATO 
program now opening up: the train- 
ing and knitting together of the un'ts 
into a proficient fighting force. This 
is surely more important that the 
gathering of mere numbers of men, 
of which so much has been heard. In 
all the casting around for deterrents, 
such as new atomic tactical weapons, 
or the massing of 90 to 100 NATO 
divisions, perhaps too little thought 
has been given to the preparation of 
a force which, however large or 
small, looks convincingly as though 
it would fight and fight very well, and 


a less coopera- 


whether 
would 


—Cosman 


ADENAUER: Is his hold slipping? 


‘| PRE-WAR 
) | BOUNDARY 


GERMAN 
ia 204 
Loa 8) 


—New York Times 


GERMANY: Not what it used to be. 





—Baldy in Atlanta Constitution 
HORSE-TRADING: About reached the limit? 








—Canard Enchaine and Parisien Libere 


EUROPEAN ARMY: ‘Sweep out the yard.” 
First give us the Saar 
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quite possibly upset the strategic plans 
of the enemy. 

Ridgway is the man for that. Tak- 
ing over in the most difficult circum- 
1 Korea, when evacuation 
was actually contemplated, he pro- 
ceeded to intuse fighting spirit 
into his troops and teach them new 
and more effective ways of fighting 
an unorthodox enemy The hand 
grenades hooked on the shoulders of 
his crumpled battledress were no 
and the men knew it: in 


stances In 


a new 


phony. 


World War II he was a paratroop gen- 
eral who jumped with his men. 

The removal of such a strong and 
successful leader from the still dan- 
gerous Korean scene is the chief con- 
cern in this shift. General Mark Clark 
is a personable figure, who has shown 
the ability to get along well with a 
mixed command. He was one of the 
few U.S. leaders who opposed Gen- 
eral Marshall’s rigid strategic views 
in World War II, and favored going 
into the Balkans. But there isn’t a 


' 





ae man whose lawn 


needs cutting this 


You were 
even 


We know how you feel, friend 
enjoying that magazine maybe 


thinking about catching forty winks. Now 


it’s roll up your sleeves and start pushing 
(A good mower once, 
but it gets harder to push every year, 
Another beautiful Saturday 


Old Groaner there 


doesn’t it?) 
ruined! 


Looks like you’re stuck this week.. 


how about next week and all the 


but 
other 
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weeks ahead? Why not retire Old Groaner 
permanently, and switch to the easy way 
of lawn mowing... with a 


Maxwell Rocket Power Mower? \\/ 


Costs less than you think 
does the job effortlessly gets 
you back to relaxation fast 
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great deal in the record from whith 


to judge his generalship. 


Sir Stafford Cripps 


London 
7. WAS an unmistakable sin- 
cerity about the tributes paid in 
the House of Commons to the mem- 
ory of Sir Stafford Cripps—with Mr. 
Churchill's, as usual, the most. elo- 
quent and moving. Politically he and 
Sir Stafford were at opposite poles. It 
was Mr. Churchill who once in de- 
bate paid him the decidedly back- 
handed compliment that no other So- 
cialist Minister devoted himself with 
such zeal and industry to “so many 
causes injurious to the State.” Pri- 
vately they were friends, two remark- 
able men who understood and ad- 
mired each other’s character and gifts. 
Except to his most intimate friends 
-and it may be even to them — Sir 
Stafford remained always something 
of an enigma, this frigidly austere pol- 
itician who privately was one of the 
gayest and most charming of men, 
this political leader who had apparent- 
ly no ambitions, this great barrister 
who was a most competent man of af- 
fairs (something that barristers seldom 
are), this former Left-winger who was 
thrown out of the Party for his ex- 
treme views, but who became in the 
economic emergency a Chancellor ot 
the Exchequer not: ible for his sound- 
ness as well as his courage but es- 
pecially his courage. 
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GENERAL RIDGWAY: From hot to cold war 


What might have happened to the 
financial affairs of this country 
anyone else among the Socialist Min. 
isters had been Chancellor is hard 
and painful to imagine. But it was 
Cripps fortunately, with the strony 
hand on the tiller and the clear e. 
tor the rocks ahead, who was there \ 
get the ship away from the ominou 
lee shore of national bankruptev. He 
drove himself remorselessl\, and 
achieved his purpose, but he paid wit! 
his life for it. He was a remarkable 
man F:- GD 
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by Margaret Ness 


MAIL! E LEAF crest should have 
\ ado ved the program of the Lon- 
jucton of “A Streetcar 





don p! 
Named | esire”. At one time or other, 
Vancou\ crite Bernie Braden and To- 
sntonis Don Harron (back in To- 
ronto in New Play Society’s annual 
‘Spring {haw” revue, opened May 
)) were in it; Mary Laura Wood ot 
Sack vil NB, understudied Vivien 
Leigh: | Regina’s Frances Hyland 
aved Sella. 
Frances stepped into the role in 
950) right from the Royal Academy 
of Dramatic Art in London. Now 
she has the lead in a new London 
tione dav. “The Same Sky". Said = one 
war eritic cannot recall ever having 
een so moved by a performance as 
the [was by the love-lorn Jewish girl de- 
Vill icted the pretty and sensitive 
Min Frances Hyland.” 





hard he ney Called her pertormance 
Was xcelle and another critic report- 
rong ed that “her quietness and simplicity 
y effect in their own gentle time, 
x d she utters the quietest line with 
Nous st v delicacy.” 
He 
| he YRANCES Hyland has always wanted 
‘ { 
wil clever since as a high school- 
aDIE she read John Gielgud’s “Early 
0.) aan Tet 
‘ages. Coincidents never happen in 


tted stories. But a happy co- 
did happen to Franny, as 
ds call her. Last) summer 
with Gielgud, as the tarry 
“The Winter's 
\nd the event was another co- 
eldent that 
oo unreal. She stepped into 


ess Perdita in 


isn't allowed in fiction 
vhen the actress playing the 
The critics and the audi 

} her. 
st couple of months ago an- 
( idian stepped trom under 
the leading role of “King 
the Old Vic. He was Mont 
Colicos, best actor in the 
Drama Festival fi- 
Bur Frances is pretty and fair 


Dominion 


ed he dved it black for het 
EWRSS Ned): Cohcos is) dark and 
ts indle-bar moustache. How- 


Nave one thing In common. 


The th 23. 
\* st’ last) month 21-year-old 
W pegger Janet Reid got a 


ce the leading role in London's 
When the 1|3-vear-old 
Four-feet-eleven inch 
no difficulty in looking 12. 

Hyland was born in Shaun- 

von, Sosk., but only a child 
‘hen | family moved to Regina. 
€ atte ded there; also Re- 
( ve; graduated cum laude 
Eng trom the University of 
Maskutch wan. She numerous 
et ac awards during this time 


son” 
" jured 
Was 


school 


won 


‘wenev acted in the regional play- 
Its of Dominion Drama Festival. 
l also differed from Colicos 
Md tron, Olga Landiak of London, 


vnt ther Canadian who has 
nade trade in London, Eng'and. 
(lo - ‘ 

Nea’s int Joan” role won her best 





A BRIGHT SKY FOR HYLAND 


award in the 1948 Festival. 
She was promptly given a scholarship 
to the Roval Academy by her own 
London Little Theatre. 
Saskatchewan also helped its Fran- 
ces towards her goal. She'd always 
p-anned to go to the Royal Academy; 
so the Saskatchewan IODE branches. 
Regina Little Theatre and Regina 
Princess Pats Club contributed funds 
to help her along. After her first 
term she won an Academy Scholar- 
ship; after her second, the coveted 
award of a role in the annual play. 
It brought her not only the Academy 
Silver Medal but also a contract from 
Daphne Rye, casting director for 
H. M. Tennent Company. It was Miss 
Rye who put her into “Streetcar”. 
London indeed seems to have been 


actress 


good to Canadians this year. For an- 
other play was Canadian 
too. Star of the -recently produced 
“Come Back, Little Sheba” is ex-Van- 
Miller; with Toron- 
tonians Charmion King as understudy 
and Murray Davis as juvenile lead. 
Murray, with brother Don, runs the 
Straw Hat Players in summer stock 
at Muskoka, Ont. 

Unwittingly, mystery playwright 
Agatha Christie has done right well 


stacked, 


couverite Joan 


for a Canadian actress. Her play, 
“The Hollow’, has beer. running in 
London for over a year: now has a 


new leading lady in 26-year-old Bar- 
bara Cummings of Thorold, Ont 
She’s one of the many graduates of 
the Canadian Army Show took 
to the professional Stage after the 
war: studied at the Roya Academy of 
Dramatic Art; has played in minor 
roles in and out of London. 


who 


@ Next to entering a contest for the 
first time and winning it, it’s nice to 
place second one year and carry off 
the top award the next. And _ that’s 
what Marguerite Gignac of Wind- 
sor, Ont., did in the “Singing Stars of 
Tomorrow” contest, to win $1,000. 
Robert Savoie of Montreal almost 
matched her feat in that he stepped 
from second male to top male singer 
and the second prize of $750. (A top 
feminine winner automatically means 
a male takes second place or 
The Prairies pulled in the 
feminine prize in mezzo-so- 
prano Joan Hall of Winnipeg; and 
for second male award, Victoria 
claims John Dunbar. Now in ninth 
year, this popular radio program was 
first. sponsored by York Knitting 
Mills; was taken on by C-I-L last year 

Oddly, Les Futures Etoiles 
on CBC's French network turned up 
two English winners: Margaret Kerr 
of Toronto who has often been heard 
with the CBC radio Opera Company 
and who was a pupil of Frederic Man- 


vice 
Versa. ) 


second 


contest 


ning (he and Jane Mallett will be 
remembered for their 1930's cross- 


Dominion tours of theatre sketches), 
and Prince Albert-born tenor Jon 
Vickers, who 
eight: semi-finalists of “The Singing 


Stars of Tomorrow.” 


also. was among. the 
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Some Common Fallacies About 


High blood pressure, or hypertension, is a major cause of heart disease 
in middle age and later years. Directly or indirectly, it claims about 10,000 


lives annually in our country. 


Yet, medical science can do much for people with high blood pressure. 


Doctors say, however, that certain false beliefs which many people have 
about this condition sometimes make treatment more difficult. By replacing 


fallacies with facts, patients are helped to develop a calm mental outlook 


one of the most important factors in controlling hypertension. 


Listed below are some of the common fallacies about high blood pressure, 


and some medical facts which may be reassuring. 


That an increase in blood pressure 
is always a sign of trouble. This is by 
no means true. In fact, everybody's blood 
pressure varies from time to time as a 
result of physical activity or emotional 


strain. 


Such temporary rises in pressure are per- 
fectly normal and are or a sign of trouble. 
However, if such rises occut frequently and 
are excessive, they may indicate a tendency 


toward hypertension. 


It is always important to have the doctor 
determine whether blood pressure is per- 
sistently higher than it should be, and to 


search for the underlying causes. 


That nothing can be done to control 
high blood pressure. Far from it! Under 
living and working conditions specified by 
the doctor, high blood pressure may cleat 
up in some cases before it has a chance to 


I 
damage the heart and blood vessels. Or, 


the doctor may suggest other measures to 
help lower blood pressure to a safe level. 

In all cases, close and continued cooper- 
ation with the doctor is essential iS IS 


why everyone—especia 





middle-age ” those who have a 
family history ofh , o ose who 
are overweight—should have periodic 


health examinations. 


That high blood pressure demands 


restriction in all activity. On the con- 


trary, many people who have th 


tion continue to enjoy active setu ives 
simply by following the doctor's advice 


Among measures which the docto 











suggest to help lower blood pressure are 
prac Tice hk nde ratl miinevery 
ty avoid emotional extremes 
normal; get plenty 

By carefully observir ese prec Ns 
many people with high blood pressure can 
live long and nearly norma! lives. 


Among the agencies that are sponsoring studies on diseases of the heart and 
circulatory system is the Life Insurance Medical Research Fund. Today 
there is real hope that the research attack will provide increasingly etfecuve 


weapons against such conditions. 
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FLYING SAUCERS: THEIR LURID Past 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 
ing hide and seek among the trees; 
now running rapidly close to the 
ground, and then quickly ascending 
to the top of a lofty tree and spurting 
about among the branches. At other 
times a number of them would swing 
to and fro, forming arcs of circles, 
some of which were immense.” 

“Their movements were at times so 
fantastic as to appear to be governed 
wholly by caprice, and again, so slow 
and cautious as to indicate great care 
and circumspection. They seldom 
or never left the immediate vicinity 
of the house, but on one occasion a 
number began slowly filing off to- 
wards the canal, to the consternation 
of watchers on the opposite bank.” 

“Arrived at the edge of the water, 
all returned save one which, without 
slackening or accelerating its speed, 
crossed the canal very near the sur- 
face of the water and, ascending to 
the topmost boughs of a very lofty 
tree on the mainland, reminded one 
of a sailor on the lookout at the mast- 
head.” 

“After some little delay, it again 
descended the tree, recrossed the 
canal and joined its comrades about 
the house, which gathered about it 
like a lot of gossips to hear the news; 
or like friends gathering about a re- 
turned traveller to offer congratula- 
tions for safe arrival.” 

The lights (accompanied at times 
by dull explosive sounds) vexed the 
Marsh Point district for about three 
months, then left as mysteriously as 
they had come. 

In 1897 and 1898, several years 
before heavier-than-air flying = ma- 
chines were invented, the Middle 
West and West of the North Amer- 
ican continent were disturbed by an 
epidemic of aerial phenomena describ- 


ed as “phantom = airships”, “aerial 
monsters”, “great birds”, “strange 


lights’, etc. They were seen, over 
periods of several months, by hun- 
dreds of people in Kansas, Missouri, 
lowa and Nebraska. 

The objects described had various 
features in common—elliptical shape, 
extraordinary speed, wings or attach- 
ments of some kind, and bright lights. 
Singularly enough, these are also the 
hallmarks of our “flying saucers” 


oe SAME “phantom airships” were 
seen in Canada. In August, 1897, 
three women of Caribou, BC, saw a 
round grayish object in the sky near 
the sun oscillating as it passed over 
the mining camp where they lived. 
Another similar pear- shaped object 
was seen by a meteorologist in 1898. 
Neither was a_ balloon, but both 
strongly resembled the “flying sau- 
sage” seen by four ladies over Hamil- 
ton Bay on April 16, 1952. 

By the eve of World War I scien- 
tists were becoming definitely inter- 
ested in these aerial phenomena. In 
November, 1913, Professor C. A. 
Chant, of the University of Toronto, 
published in the Journal of the Royal 
Astronomical Society of Canada a de- 
tailed account of observations made 
by himself and others during the night 
of February 9. They saw a proces- 
sion of unknown luminous objects 


passing over Toronto from 
East. The lights moved in 
line and came in groups ¢ afte; 
another, passing (like 1! Marsh 
Point Ghosts) with “a pecu 


West to 
Straight 





: we T Majes. 
tic deliberation.” Up to 12 such 
bodies were counted, and Moved 
in fours and threes and tw abreast 
of one; 5 1e lights 
seen at Lubbock, Texas. Ausus: 
30, 1951, by three professo; of Texa, 


Technological College. 

“So perfect was the linins ip,” says 
Professor Chant, “that You would 
have thought it was an @ jal flee; 
manoeuvring after rigid dr |ing,” 


T AKEN aS a whole, the > rocession 
moved “like an express t: «in, light. 
ed at night. The lights were © differen: 
points, One in front and a ear light, 
then a succession of lights ©) the tai 
Rumblings of thunder were heard 
from time to time as they passed.” 

Professor Chant believe: that the 
lights could be traced all the way 
from Saskatchewan to — Bermudi 
Similar observations were made later 
in the same month in man parts of 
England and Wales. 

Two years later, in February, 19|5 
another group of. similar ights was 
spotted at night, crossing the 
Lawrence between Morristown and 
Ogdensburg into Canada. The Mayor 
of Brockville ‘phoned Si: Wilfred 
Laurier to warn him that t hey were 
probably hostile German aircraft. 

The outbreak of World War II 
brought a fresh crop of “mystery 
lights”, alleged again to be the work 
of German spies or German aircraft 
In January and February, 1940, man 
people saw rows of “such colored 
lights (red, white, blue and green 
suspended high over the Internation 
Ivy Lea Bridge between Gane 
and Brockville. In September of the 
same year, similar lights were seen 
over Lake Ontario, near Port Dal- 
housie, and were attributed (like the 
more’ recent flares seen off Scar 
borough Bluffs, Toronto, on April 17 
1952) to some plane crash—-of which 
however, no trace could be found 

Similar phenomena puzz'ed_ nine 


teenth-century Britain — such as the 
“False Lights of Durham”, the 
“Luminous Owls” of Norfolk — ane 


the “foo-fighters” that plagued 
lied air-pilots over France nd Ger- 
many during World War I! The evi- 
dence, indeed, is overwhe! ing that 
unknown luminous objects— -al! them 
“flying saucers”, “phantom airships 
or what you will—have bee | visitin: 
in a fairly systematic way, ti inhabit 
ed parts of our globe for sc eral cet 
turies past. 

The “saucers” are either inifesta- 
tions of some natural fore  (mayes 
electrical or atomic) whic belony 
to our globe but has yet ot bee 
discovered by science. Or ‘hey 4% 
manifestations of visitors comin: 
from another world to obs ve ou 
and using techniques tha: are [3 
beyond our present grasp. 

In either case, our pres — ments 
attitude towards the subjec eems W 

be akin to that of the farm log ™™ 
ning out to bite the wheels — 4 Pp” 
ing automobile! 
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CLOSER VIEW OF UNDERGRADS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 


True. here will always be some 
who, by heir natures, will be interest- 
ad in 2 quiring a command of lan- 
guages, mathematics, of science, of 
the hist’ \ Of their own and of other 
peoples who will be interested in 
ynderst.. ding how their society oper- 
yes, an in inquiring into the nature 
ofthe u verse and of life itself. There 
vill be “thers who of necessity, be- 
cause t want to learn a trade or 
orofessic 1, Will force themselves to do 
the nec ssary work, physical and 
mental, .) acquire this knowledge. 

But .¢ number of these is not 
kely to be a very large percentage of 
the tot unless all of us who are 
surtiall’ responsible for the existing 
wandards of our society combine to 
sake reniedial action in the universi- 
ies, in public life, through the press, 
sadio and films in order to establish 
sandards of effort, standards of 
honest) and standards of accomplish- 
ment for the young. This is why I 
Jo not believe in firing both barrels 
tthe schools and thinking that some- 
ung has been accomplished. 

The concern expressed in so many 
quarters is encouraging evidence of 
) awareness Of the existing state of 
ffairs. Nowhere is this awareness 
more real Or more evident than in our 
shools and universities. Perhaps, if 
the schools were to return to a 


greater emphasis upon what used to 
be known as the fundamentals— 
languages, mathematics, science, phil- 
osophy, and upon the necessity for 
discipline, application, industry and 
hard work by the students—it might 
help. But whether this be so or not, 
I believe that we in the universities 
will have to do more than we have 
done in helping the schools and in 
producing a changed emphasis within 
our society. 


W E WILL also have to do more for 
our students after they come to 
us, for, while it may not be our sup- 
posed task to provide basic training 
and essential disciplines, it may well 
be that we will have to do so. If we 
decide to do this, I feel that our stu- 
dents should come to us younger than 
they now do, perhaps at 15 or 16 in 
place of 18 and 19. Because of the 
length of university training for the 
professions or for any work of a 
serious nature, this earlier entry might 
not be a disadvantage. ; i 

I agree that there is a problem; 
that it is, for us and our society, a 
serious One and that there is no easy 
solution of it. But it is unfair and does 
little good to blame the schools or 
school teachers. If we are determined 
to improve the situation or solve the 
problem and if all of us are willing to 
work together to do it, then it can be 
done. 
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BRAIN-TEASER 





NO NIGHT WORK! 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 

a suggestion for naming 2, its 
g 4,4,2.1,3) 

7.1 down and 23 down. A 30, heard at night 

result in this. 18,6) 

At f tragedies became her 


A 


strangely! 
She able to show herself 3) 

[ whip up steam? (5) 

[ make lace with rags? (7 

A ge point in water races. (7) 

W manager taken from cold stor 


Whom 3. 7 across dealt with in 
nd life. +6) 
appears to have been declared 





4 

Me mavbe, over birds. (4) 

Se 

Y nights’ tailor shoppe? ‘6 

e reforming. but now virtuous’ 
3. Aid give you her name. sir 7 
Cer less false than a false 28. (5) 
He 


ned to a French island. (3) 


29. Macbeth was hailed as ons of Glamis and 
Cawdor. (5) 

30. So she cried for help when he left! (3) 

31. I go back to call Lily, extremely shaken 





(11) 
DOWN 

1. See 7 across 

2. But it’s not all 7 across 1 down. (6-4, 5) 

3 and 7 across. His father's life was his 
‘8, 3 

4. First person to take a louse to the lake 
6) 

5. Can I take it? No, it’s all up! (8) 

6. Dress necessary for a blow-out 6) 

7. Lifeless at the en nce from a hammer- 
ing on the head 2,1,4-4 





8. The past 2. (9) 

14. 1 down operas. (9 

Two old-fashioned measures in which the 
P.M. joins, recklessly 4-4) 

18. Furious, if recent. (8 

2. After one month a French king makes it 
a duty. (6) 

23. See 7 across 

26. Gardeners’ spring look ) 


Selution to Last 


Week's Puzzle 


ACROSS 
1 and 4. Paying 
through the nos¢ 






8. Ptomaine 
9. Gadfly 

10. Capers 

11. Outbreak 

2. Plus 

13. Stevedores 

14. Store-rooms 

18. Gown 

20. Half-pint 

21. Ballad 

22. Peanut 

3. Leaflets 

24. Screen windows 


DOWN 
Pitfall 
Yammers 
Nails 


See 1 across 





Undergo 
Haldane 








Serviette 

See 21 down 
Refiner 

Outflow 

8. Galileo 

». Wraiths 

1 and 15. Brain teaser 
(209 


1 
) 
3 
4 
5. Rightness 
6 
3 
. 
6 


TNE MOTT 






Be 


of a button [ 
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e+e steam or dry at the Hick 


o % 





GENERAL ELECTRIC 
STEAM IRON 


Saves time, does so many ironing and pressing jobs easier, 


better. Steam-irons light: cottons, rayons and other 
fabrics without dampening...steam-presses suits, skirts 
and other heavy woolens without a cloth as profession- 
ally as a tailor...steam-presses seams as you go, when 
dressmaking. At the flick of a button, changes from 


Steam to Dry Automatic Ironing —and back again. 





Most of vour pre ssing can be 
done with that “professional” 


the G-E Steam Iron dampens 
touch without a pressing cloth, 


the clothes with steam. 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO — Sales Offices from Coast to Coast 








May 





During the past month I was quite interested in what 
a friend had done for the junior members of the family. 
Down in the corner of the yard I noted that four 
braces provided supports for a canvas covering, and a 
couple of discarded drapes served to screen the front. 
Two squares had been cut to serve as windows, and 
the little girls were quite protected from the noon- 
day sun. 


For rainy days, or during winter, accommodation had 
been provided in the basement, where the children 
could play house to their heart’s content. Two orange 
crates, a connecting board and an old mirror served to 
make quite a nice dressing table for the children. 


This same thoughtful father had assisted his son to 
make good use of spare time. Pieces of lath, picked up 
nearby where a house was being built, provided 
suitable material for a salad spoon and fork. The 





pattern had been taken from the pantry, giving {|}, 
necessary outline. Patient work with keyhole saw 
pocket knife and sandpaper finished the job; No 
most of the boy scouts; in the neighborhood a; 
making similar sets. 

A week ago, when down near Trenton, saw how 0) 
of the boys in the Air Force had dressed up h 
recreation room with attractive pictures, which gavi 

third dimension effect. He had pasted down pictur 

from advertisements, etc.) on quarter inch plywoo 

When thoroughly dry, using a coping saw, he cut clo 

to the picture removing surplus wood. Then sandi; 

carefully he trimmed the picture flush with the pl 

wood. On the back of the cut-out he glued, or tacked 
three small blocks. TMese prevented the picture fro 

hanging flat on the wall. A small ring was used to han 
the picture. The finishing touch was two coats of thi 
varnish to give the necessary lustre. 















eTURES 


PASTE CUT-OUT 
7, PICTURE ON 1/4" 
PLYWOOD. FOLLOW 
OUTLINE WITH 
SMALL COPING 
SAW OR JIG-SAW. 
TACK THREE SMALL 
BLOCKS (1/4" THICK) 
ON BACK. TWO COATS 
OF THIN VARNISH. 


Yi ) SHADOW 
pl 


HOUSE = 


CROSS PIECES OF I" LUMBER ON 
WHICH CANVAS MAY BE TACKED. 
PIECE OF OLD MATERIAL USED FOR 
FRONT, WITH TWO OPENINGS 

FOR WINDOWS 


FROM FOUR 
PIECES OF LATH [5" 
LONG, DRESSED 
FOR SMOOTHNESS, 
SCREWED TOGETHER 
WITH ABOUT 3" OVER- 
LAP, CUT ONE-INCH 
RIM FROM A 
VEGETABLE CAN AND 
TACK IN POSITION TO 
SUPPORT THE POT 





You'll find many other interesting and helpful sugges- 
tions like these in the booklet “Around the Hone 
fgain”. Write for your copy to Tom Gard, ¢ 0 MOLSON'S 
(ONTARIO) LIMITED, P. O. Box 490, Adelaide St 
Station, Toronto 







OWE OF A SERIES PRESENTED BY 





UTILITY CABINET 


FROM ORANGE CRATES OR PACK- 
ING BOXES, STACKED TO DESIRED 
HEIGHT, WITH ENDS COVERED WITH 
1/4" PLYWOOD. BASEBOARD IN FRONT. ees 
DOOR OF 1/4" PLYWOOD. MN an ; 








WHEN THE MET IS MOBILE 


INTINUED FROM PAGE II 


compar Would have been strand- 
Tex. the most distant point 
its to trom New York. A 
wav e\cnsion, however, brought 
wavele to Chattanooga, Tenn., 

thei traal stand. 

By this ime the entire company 
heen immed into one train 
it like cattle on the way to a 
,, At + p.m. the next day, the 
houl e special was pulling not 


through the beautitul 


inds Virginia. Nobody ex- 
d to cot past Washington. The 
1 St 1 of the nation’s capital, 
( yusiest in the world, lay 
ted | silent. On the next 


Florida Meteor empty 
By son miraculous dispensation 
er explained the opera train) was 
ed to proceed to New York. It 
ve spected that the fireman 
wanted to get home as 
, the songbirds but such tavors 
ometimes better unquestioned. 
station plattorm the chorus 
wer from “Tannhauser” 
prisoners’ chorus trom “Fide- 


the commissaries Were 


nik and sandwiches and 


ev went. 
Sometimes without action of the 
ts or other forces bevond its 
Metropolitan’s tours have 
OUS The one the first sea- 


XS$3-84, evident!y before the 
ge Was ready tor opera 
scale, cost the manage- 

S3 0 in two weeks and the 
tant all but died a-born- 


\ st late awaits the company 


reaches Toronto Mav 26, 


8 ). Booked originally tor 
nuances only, the entire 

m vas sold out through the 

the Rotary Club which 

tor the forth-coming 
I seat in Maple beat Gat 

bled up ina matter of 

tter the first announce 


tourth performance Was 


cat gift) to the Metro 

iward Johnson, a lead 

e for thirteen vears and 

General Manager tor 

When Edward John 

SUCK d to his ditticult post in 

eded every bit) of his 

rm, enthusiasm and 

at yression still hung heavy 

nd soon he was to face 

crue ‘ficulties and uncertain- 

! cond world war. The 

ply cut off, Johnson had 

HISCON gers at home and train 

to Metropolitan standard 

My Ss Was shifted from stars 

en ind Johnson engaged not 

al great conductors like 

oW . Sir Thomas Beecham, 
ge S and the three Fritzes 

I and Reiner 


nso ever asked his company 
inde INV inconvenience he 
Melt w lot willing to take. One 
Mar m ig the train was leaving 
Vers town in Indiana. Thea 


tral have a wav of leaving 





and arriving around 8 a.m., an hour 
when most theatre folk have just roll- 
ed over for another hour or two of 
sleep. To add to the grim spectacle 
it was pouring rain. The platform 
was not long enough for protection 


in’. Rodgers and Hammerstein never 
sounded so good; tired, damp spirits 
never lifted so fast. 

Rudolt Bing, Edward Johnson’s 
successor, also travels with his com- 
pany every mile of the way, weary or 
exciting as it may be. Three of his 
four new productions this season will 
be seen in Toronto: “Aida” “Car- 
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went to the Broadway theatre for 
Margaret Webster to direct “Aida”, 
to London’s Old Vic for Tyrone 
Guthrie to stage “Carmen”, and to 
the Metropolitan’s (and Salzburg’s 
and La Scala’s) Herbert Graf to 
breathe new life into “Rigoletto”. 
“We are entrusted”. Bing declared 
recently, “with the works which it has 


and there were no porters. Once 
aboard the train) Johnson went 
through the chorus and ballet cars 
singing: “Oh, what a beautiful morn- 


men” and “Rigoletto”. 


warn... 


Colors such as reds, pinks, yellows, r 
corals, beiges and browns are ' } 
warm. Notice the warm friendly ap- —— 
pearance of this corner, for instance. 


UO 


Here is the same grouping but with 
an inviting cool look. Cool colors are 
blues, greens, grays and whites. 


wean UAly?,.. 


The same corner again, but 
obviously lacking in harmony. 
The effect is dull and lifeless. 
Of course, even a brichtly 
painted room can look drab 
if the colors are not chosen 
with an eye to harmony or 
dramatic emphasis. 


Your Canada Paint Dealer now has a new system by 
which he can help you plan your rooms the way you want them 


All the color in the world cannot make a room a happy, modern place in 
which to live, sleep or eat. It’s the balance of colors that counts... 
how they are used... whether on a lamp shade, two opposite walls, on furni- 
ture and woodwork... or in the basic harmony of rug, wall and draping. 


Your Canada Paint dealer is now fully equipped with authentic guides, 
material which you and he can use 


information and reference charts . 
together to determine the correct color co-ordination tor vour 


home. Remember 
properly — can work wonders! See vour Canada Paint dealer 


today. He is a color expert who also sells the finest paints 


available anywhere. 


The CANADA PAINT@. 


Limiled 


MONTREAL « TORONTO « WINNIPEG » CALGARY «VANCOUVER « HALIFAX 


Believing that 
Opera is drama as well as music. Bing 
set about to hire the best scenery and 


costume designers he could get. He 


where and 


a few inexpensive changes — made 


to create.” 


for such a trust. 







NEW COLOR SCHEME BOOK 


For 15 cents at your Canada Paint dealer's, 
get a copy of our exciting new book ‘'Dis- 
tinctive Ideas for Home Decoration”. If no 
dealer near you, write Canada Paint Co. Ltd., 
P.O. Box 349, Montreal, Que., and enclose 
25 cents to cover handling and mailing costs. 


taken three hundred vears of genius 
His record, so far, at the 
Metropolitan show him to be the man 





Enjoy part ownership 
in more” 
than 100 securities 










} N a few brief decades, Canada has taken 

giant strides forward from relative obscurity 

to international prominence as an industrial 

nation. Are you getting your full share of our 
country’s growing wealth? 


Put your extra dollars to work earning divi- 
dends—and give them the extra protection that 
Investors Mutual affords. Whatever the sum 
$300, $3,000 or $30,000 
\ you enjoy the benefits of a share in more than 


IDA 


you invest 


securities. For your further protection, these 
are representative of widely diversified industries 
and enterprises, in every Canadian province 
What's more, this balanced fund is continu- 


ously supervised by expert management, and 


its Shares are always redeemable at asset 
value 
Already, many thousands of Canadians 


are regularly enjoying handsome dividends 
and the opportunity for excellent capital 
gains from Investors Mutual. Act now! 
See your local Investors Syndicate re- 


presentative. 












Monaged ond Distributed 
by Investors Syndicate 
of Canada Limited 
Representatives from 
coast-to-coast 


HEAD OFFICE WINNIPEG 
nee N PRINCIPAL CITIES 

















CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 

Another complicating factor is that 
different countries have different 
mortality rates. This means that 
company actuaries must calculate 
special premium rates to take care 
of the varying risk of death in dif- 
ferent areas. 

A minor difficulty run into by 
Manufacturers Life when it began 
operation mm China would be hard 
for many a salesmen to overcome. It 
seems that the Chinese have an aver- 
sion to mention of the word “death” 
in their conversation. Salesmen had 
to make their sales talks in a round- 
about way to avoid its mention. 

Other difficulties sometimes prove 
too hard to surmount. The lack of 
freedom of investment. for instance, 
was one feature that led to the with- 
drawal of Crown Life from the Philip- 
pines. 

Most of the companies have with- 
drawn from the Far East since Pearl 
Harbor. All insurance activity abrupt- 
ly ceased there during the war. Some 
companies built up a reserve to cover 
claims that might be made at the end 
of the war, but with one company at 
least, they were surprisingly few. 

A few companies re-opened their 
branches after the war, but packed up 
when the Communists entered many 
Far Eastern countries, either taking 
over or causing chaotic internal con- 
ditions. 

No Canadian companies sell in 
Australia, but strangely enough, the 
Australian companies do not offer 
serious competition in Asia, although 
it is right on their doorstep. 

Another anomaly is that while both 
U.S. and British companies operate 
in Canada, British companies have 
never written life insurance in the 
U.S., nor do American companies do 
business in Britain. Neither have 
Canadian and U.S. companies oper- 
ated in Europe. There are no life 
insurance companies from Europe 
doing business in Canada, although 
there are a few casualty and fire in- 
surance companies. Our companies 
run up against a strong state semi- 
monopoly in insurance in Europe. 


| ].S. AND BRITISH Companies do thet 
) fair share of business here in 
Canada. About one-third of the in- 
surance sold in this, one of the most 
insurance-conscious countries in the 
world, is sold by foreign operators. 
Canadian companies operate exten- 
sively in the U.S., where they are 
well-known, and highly respected. 
Peter de Verteville, agent for 
Manufacturers Life in Barbados, 
wrote in a recent News Letter pub- 
lished by the company of peculiar 
problems encountered in his area. 
He tells of selling insurance to his 
butcher, who gave him the necessary 
particulars so that de Verteville could 
fill out an application form while the 
butcher was getting ready de Verte- 
ville’s weekly roast. Finally, the form 
was completed, except for the butch- 
er’s weight. So the butcher took 
down the carcass of an ox hanging 
from a hook on the scales in his shop, 
and grabbed the hook with both 
hands. He swung his feet clear of 


CANADA'S BUSINESS-AMBASSADORS 


; schools here, to which t! 


the floor, and de Verte, 
him, on the spot. 

It isn’t only life insurance that 
companies are selling in 
tries. They are Selling © nada too 
Some have had inquiries } sm promi- 
nent people in South Ame <a and the 
West Indies, for insta va 


Weighed 


her COun- 


©, abou 
: 7 Want to 
send their children. 

How do companies dec: ¢ when to 
go into new territory? O 


; Company 
founder wanted to be a issionary 
but when he went into th. life insyr. 
ance business instead, he ¢ cided tha 


lite insurance was almost important 
as religion, and should xtended 
to foreign soils, along va 
missions. Other compan Us followed 
trade, although just as often trad: 
follows life insurance. 

People in foreign land. are more 
interested in endowment policies than 
in ordinary life insurance, although 
the trend is changing. The invest. 
ment feature has been consistently 
more appealing than the {amily pro- 
tection angle, which is the main ba isis 
for buying life insurance in this coun- 
try. 


Ww" N MANY of the companies first 
entered the foreign ticlds, at the 
turn of the century, communications 
Were poor, and it sometimes took 
months to get an application to head 
office in Canada, have it approved 
and get the policy back to the polics- 
holder. When Manufacturers Life first 
sent a representative to Chile from 
Canada, for example, he had to go\ 
England to Rio de Janeiro, and thence 
around Cape Horn to Chile. There 
was no direct steamer connection with 
South America. 

But now things are different. A 
Trinidad business man who held 
policies with both a Canadian com- 
pany and a local office died not long 
ago. The claim presented to 
Canadian company, although it had 
to be channelled through the home 
otfice in Toronto, was settled long 
before the one presented to the 
Trinidad company, although tts cla 
settlement department w right on 
the spot. Modern transportation ane 
air mail has made all the difference 

Incidentally, Canada 1d Cana- 
dians stand in very high regard 
Trinidad, partly because o! the work 
Canadian missionaries have done 
that country. A policy with a Cane 
dian company is a prized possession 
So much so, in fact, that © baker in 
Trinidad has a Canadian plicy fram 
ed and hanging on the wa. . so all his 
friends will know he has made pr 
vision for his wife and ch: dren. Ce 
nadian companies’ calenc rs adorn 
the walls of many Trinidad jomes. 

The extension of the lif. insurance 


ms 


business to all parts of 1 globe 7 
one that has taken courage 1d vise! 
especially in areas where onditions 
are completely different fra an} ™ 
companies have ever fa 1 before 

When it comes to spreadi goodw 

for Canada, the man selling a Ca" 


dian life insurance policy 's jus 


surely an ambassador for (anada 
the man who holds a 
diplomatic appointment. 
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Canada and the United States 


your 


kev to hotel comfort. 


convenienee and service ts 


Sieraton! Modern guest rooms. 


lounges and dining 


rooms. 


Sheraton credit cards honored 


in Canada and the 


SHERATON 
rf 
KIN( 


GENE 
Ni 


*N 
N 


also 
PHILAL 


U.S.A. 
Arrange and = con- 
firm accommoda- 
tion through our 
‘Teletype Service at 
no cost to you... 

simply contact 


nearest 


your 


Sheraton Hotel. 





AOUNT ROYAL LAURENTIEN 
treal Montreal 
OWARD PRINCE EDWARD 
onto Windsor 

. BROCK ROYAL CONNAUGHT 
2 Falls Hamilton 


YORK — The Park Sheraton 
YORK — The Russell 
SOSTON, DETROIT, CHICAGO, 
HIA and 12 other leading cities 
in U.S.A, SM-52 2k 





U.K. BUSINESS 





Convertible Sterling? 
by John L. Marston 


N OST of the “experts” in Britain 
1 seem to be agreed that the soon- 
er the U.K. Treasury restores the 
right to convert sterling into dollars 
the better. : 

Why this new interest in a subject 
already tarnished with disappoint- 
ment? Certainly it’s not the strength 
of sterling. One of the reasons is the 
persistence of the trade in “cheap 
sterling”. There are innumerable va- 
rieties of Sterling, each with its own 
value, but all at a discount on the 
official rate. They are used by “third 
countries” for the purchase of sterling 
goods to resell in the dollar markets. 

The diversion of dollars which 
should rightfully (according to the 
British Treasury) accrue to the sterl- 
ing area has persistently hindered ef- 
forts to restore health to the currency. 
And these transactions have recently 
been increasing. : 

The principle of this trade is simple. 
though the practice is often intricate. 
Dollars are used to buy sterling at a 
discount; the sterling is used to buy 
goods; the goods are invoiced to a 
non-dollar destination; but they are 
diverted without difficulty to the dol- 
lar area. There they can be offered at 
less than the normal price for sterl- 
ing goods because they were bought 
with “cheap sterling” in the first place; 
the dollars so accruing car. be used to 
Start the process again. 

The diversion of dollars by this 
means played an important part in the 
collapse of sterling in 1949; and it 
was to put an end to this kind of 
trade that sterling was deliberately 
“over-devalued”. Yet “cheap sterling” 
soon reappeared, and it is with us still. 
Hence the insistence that there must 
be only one rate for sterling, and the 
argument that the surest way to estab- 
lish a single rate is to let international 
dealing fix the value. 


( VAN it be done? If the sterling coun- 
4A tries are willing to ignore the rul- 
ing of the IMF and tc face possible 
de facto devaluation, sterling can, of 
course, be freed at any time. Whether 
it is feasible to restore convertibility 
at a fixed rate is a different question 
entirely—the fatal five-week converti- 
bility of 1947 is not easily forgotten. 

What the “free sterling” school is 
urging on the Treasury is that the 
earliest opportunity be seized, lest it 
does not recur. And that opportunity, 
it is said, will present itself in the 
second half of 1952, when—according 
to the schedule of the Commonwealth 
Finance Ministers—the “hump” of 
the dollar problem will have been 
crossed. If that opportunity is missed 
it may not be possible until years 
later to descend from the “hump.” 

It is a valid argument, and it may 
work out. But it could be devoutly 
wished that there were a little more 
strength in sterling to support it. Yet, 
paradoxically, if the various “account” 
sterlings rose in value, reducing their 
discounts, the material need to free 
the pound would lessen, for without 
substantial discounts the “gray mar- 
ket” trade would become unprofitable. 
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Purchasers and Distributors 
of Government, Municipal and 


Corporation Securities 


Enquiries Invited 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 


Business Established 1889 


TORONTO MONTREAL 
LONDON OTTAWA 
ST. CATHARINES QUEBEC 


WINNIPEG 
HAMILTON 
NEW YORK 


VANCOUVER VICTORIA CALGARY 
KITCHENER OWEN SOUND 
BOSTON LONDON, ENG 





"ON CONDITION SHIPMENT 


BE MADE IMMEDIATELY" 


ANOTHER DEPTMOABLE BELL SERVICE 





When minutes count and accuracy is imperative, 
BELL TELETYPE meets the deadline. Orders — 
instructions — facts and figures — all are transmitted 
and received as fast as they are typed. Each machine 
will type up to seven copies. The message can be 
checked and corrected immediately if necessary. 


BELL TELETYPE is the quickest, most efficient way to 
keep two or more units of a business in close 
communication. Its privacy. dependability and value are 
proved daily by manufacturers, financial houses, retail 
and wholesale outlets, public utilities, publishers. 
transportation systems and many other businesses, 

large and small. 


Call or write our nearest Business Office for 
information on how BELL TELETYPE can save you money. 


in 
THE BELL TELEPHONE = 


MS 
A COMPANY OF CANADA 


ce 
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THE MARKET: Dome Mines Ltd. 


GOLD, OIL, AND BASE ME 
| The (randct (itt oF all, by George Armstrong — by 


' 
e | OME MINES, the pioneer gold Earnings are exempt m Feder \t 
(iu NUM ane producer in the Porcupine dis- taxation until May 31, yee a rene 

ot Ontario, has been in con- Serves Increased by 143, ; 











eye ey 





trict ) tons dur. mov 
tinuous operation for 40 years. In ad- ing 1951 to 631,700 ton. Grade is west 
dition to its own mine, Dome holds « high and recovery | averaged maf 
controlling interests in two other gold $14.06 per ton. Opersting cogs can't 
producers, Sigma Mines (Quebee) totalled $6.98 per ton in | 95]. Deve trade 
and Campbell Red Lake Mines. opment of an additional ~zeable ore: spite 

In order to offset the decline in body in close proximity | the origi prov! 
earnings from gold production caused Workings may lead to | capacit and 
by labor scarcity, increased costs, being increased trom its present eve Oi 
and a fixed price ‘for gold, Dome has of 300 tons daily. y§? 
been diversifying its interests and has per 


OL INTERESTS: In 1948 Domes Minos 
acquired a small interest. about 2 pe eo 


recently branched out into the base 
metal field and the western oils. The cent, in Western) Minerals Limited 
current value of such interests, to- Sa milli 




















‘ a private company ownine or cont; 
gether with its investments in market- | a shart 
: ; 7 ; 2 ing nearly 500,000 acr f potent 
Canadian National now offers an attractive Gift ee ie . ee “d aie g neark acres of pote iH 
able securities, is estimated at almost oil and gas lands in Albert aia ) 
Certificate covering Train Travel anywhere... to , i , xCe ) eae ; 7 : 
. g Y * 334 million, which ts . eae . report on these holdings there were i 
7 : ) » rp » . : . j 
any rail destination... for any amount you wish $16.00 pel share of Dome stock. ten producing wells located M 
...onsale at all Canadian National ticket offices. without placing any valuation on the Redwater area. At the same tin opm 
) » » we) ry wel ‘ . 7 , bh 
Easy to buy, easy to use. parent mine. epottin, mpures with a Dome acquired a simil iets 
market price of $20 per share for Western Leaseholds wh } Eur 
A gift that’s sure to please. ic otek Ret. die cake a aseholc hich has since one 
ome Stock. : ps vo become a public company. Wester 
buy into a mine which has paid $36 Leaseholds’ share in the 125 pred free 
CANADIAN NATIONAL pot share in ividends or amet ines gg wells Iovate “on she oho 
ment of only $4 pel share-—if we acres in which it has interests, js the ant 
THE ONLY RAILWAY SERVING ALL TEN PROVINCES deduct outside holdings. equivalent of a 100 per cent int 630 | 
' ¥ »} j ‘ \ ait 
rt GOLD PRODUCTION: Although the pa in more than 70 wells, while its s io 
rent mine has been in production since of oil reserves is estimated at mor i 
} } 9 i Nk to ot 
1910, reported ore reserves have been than 26 million barre ! 
itin 
well maintained at the equivalent of : 
\ approximately four years operating ” IANUARY 1950, Dome Mines p Rn 
E e " me 
requirements During 1951 a record ticipated in’ incorporating 
total of 688,000 tons of ore Was treat- company known as Dome Explo i 
/ ~ ed in the mill which has a rated capac- (Western) Limited. Its capitalizat 
J cs a es aes 
WA g lit ity of 1.500 tons daily. During the at December 31, 1951, was $5 m 
. period trom 1940 to 1951 a rise in notes of which Dome Mines held ce 
; : omt 
operating costs trom $4.21 a ton to $1.25 million and 2 million shares of iggy 
() Q) D $7.19 has seriously affected earnings. common. stock with Dome holding tk 
k Mark 
‘ | 366,000 or 18.3 per cent. At the end 
SIGMA: Dome holds 62 per cent of the a ee struct 
of 1951 Dome Exploration (West : 
outstanding stock of Sigma which Fe th 


‘ Ul 
; had a majority interest in 24 produ 
/ own a producing gold property in the ae busin 
se ; ing Wells in Redwater, its net interes 
Siscoe-l amaque area of Quebec. Tn since 


amounting to the equivalent of - 


Milling operations commenced — in ; se { £0 
_ - a Wholly owned wells: a net 25 perc 
1937 and capacity is some 1,175 tons ! , f i aa , es Dy 
' interest in tive wells and 2 per ce 
ME daily Ore reserves have shown an a Unite 
: interest in another, cased and cupped 
increase in the last two or three vears: os Mater 
me ; as a gas producer, all Drumhelle 
at the end of I9S1) they totalled ? ; \ 
pees Since the end of the \ two 
1.446.700 tons : 
a ‘ Drumheller wells have en d 
During 1951 the mil Operated at s \ fo ' 
. one a D2 producer, the other a ¢ 
approximate capacity and production y We? 
' hole. Its Redwater reserves are es 
increased by 681 ozs. Although cost- aaa Yuring might 
: ' mated at 17,250,000 bbls. During : 
aid was also higher, rising costs for .. trade 


eee } 1951 Dome (Western) carned %.-¢ 
materials, higher wages and the lower yn tn 195 of th 
eer: ene ; per share compared with 3 9 
mint price tor gold as a result of the yy.d7? trade 
; : Crude oil sales amounted to 500%" - 
loss of the premium on the U.S. dol- attnriiall tained 
ae ; and no particular change | antic 
ar, pared operating profit by 16 pel hict loreig 
: ed in the volume of [95- produc Hila 








cent Net profit amounted to 51.3¢ , dod. ons 
> 7 . ? 7 } ae ae Which will be chiefly 1 the Rev ' 
Y, At Ny, ths per share compared with 64¢ in 1950 water field 10 the 
= ate eid. 
) a . Operating costs were $5.09 per ton ae ie ry 
IVA OMA 10/2 7) A) if - f ' : Through its interests Dome ! : 
CAMPBELL RED LAKE: The property ot ploration (Western) 1 Weste ; 
Campbe tke Mines, located in Leaseholds, Dome Mines :rodanly hs S 
Wherever men of discriminating taste the Red Lake area of Ontario, went oil reserves of about 4 0 i 
; 14 ar ism 
° . cos into production in June, 1949. Dur- rels, equal to approxim a4 
gather —in friendly competition, good gat eee aC eee 49. Dur cls, eg O apt there 
f 7 . : ing 19S], 173.143 tons of ore were rels per share ie 
ellowship or quiet relaxation— treated, 23 per cent more than in Late in | 950 Dome ay 
' ° . ; BASE METALS ate ; have | 
there, you'll find Imperial. 1950 This was sufficient to offset ; red. who F 
1 Exploration (Canada) | ed have 
nigvner costs und the lower price tor : Mines 
cae Ilv-owned subsidiary of | C action 
gold. Earnings amounted to 18.7¢ ’ srnoration f 
gee a and Mindamar Metals ere linane 
? ? r per share compared with 1I4.le¢ in seino hack 
i. hh bh «fF Ity G4 It fo 950) completed arrangements Sr Not 
CSU (7 CF FPF SI0704, CHHMAET into production the latt zinc-ees glum, 
a __ WALKERVILLE © ONTARIO : seeeenneseaeoeneeeencesscansenesseees seeeuesessenaensesseueneuns copper mine at Stirlin NS, 1h recent 
DISTILLERS OF THE FAMOUS Canattian Chit WHISKY GEORGE ARMSTRONG is) Direc property had been inactiy sis a hatter 
tor of Canadian Business Service CONTINUE! Le sonce: 
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sUSINESS COMMENT build up their exports to the U.S.. so really taken very seriously. i 
SS that they can earn their wav and win In effect. the European countries 
independence of U.S. aid. They pro- are charging the U.S. with “reneging™ 
LS CHEERING GAIN IN EXPORTS test they can't do it if manv USS. in- on international agreements. Behind 
anid dustries persuade the U.S. Tariff this is the charge that the U.S. com- Hy 
by Pp, M. Richards Commission they must be protected monly gives too much attent:on to 
ae trom foreign competition. This pro- minor complaints by its own busi- ’ 
THETHER by luck or good man- given the U.S. The U.S. News says tectionism, they say. doesn’t fit in nessmen, and too little to the harm | 
Je I agement, at a time when the the Belgian action, while unimportant with the freer-trade aims so often ex- done to foreign business by US. ta- 
> Te. wneral flo of international trade is in itself, points up the growing Euro- pressed bv the U.S. Also. in view of riff uncooperativeness. Belgium's 
d " moving slowly and nearly all the pean exasperation regarding US. the U.S. action on hatter’s fur. thev withdrawal of its tariff concession on 
5 western tions have surpluses of trade policies. The western European ask how the many USS. tariff conces- industrial wax won't hurt the U.S 
ged manufactt goods for which they countries are trving very hard to sions negotiated since the war can be wax industry much. but Belgium savs 
roid can't find markets, Canada S export 
eve rade is doing surprisingly well—de- 
aad gite the serious continuing obstacles f a | 
provided international exchange me 
4 a impo restrictions. E thi | a | 
BSc tor te nse quorer ot | BVETYtHING to accelerate answers - and reduce costs: | 
ys? were $175 million or nearly 22 ee. ee 
mr cent above the level of the same . age : 
lines quarter of 1951. giving us a favorable e 
Pe rade balance for the period of $82 @ 
ited million, the largest since 1948. In 
tr sharp contrast, in the first quarter ot 
| we had an adverse trade bal- i 
s ce of $124 million. I 
= An especially encouraging feature 
of the latest trade period is that much j 
; vain consisted of new sales to 
7 Latin America. Of the . 
ahi: n increase in the first | 
i ree months of 1952, $41 million | 
oe nore Canadian products went to Brit- 
n than the first quarter of 1951, | 
: million more to other Common- | 
: ealth countries. $11 more to the } | 
Lnited States and $93 million more 
other foreign countries, including | 
n America. In the first quarter | 
1952. We were exporting to Latin 
America at the rate of $325 million a 
ear, up trom $216 million in 1951. | ; | 
[his important improvement in | Operating Speed! 
wes to the southern hemisphere ts Sensimatic design permits 
particularly welcome since that eco the operator to work as fast 
: as she chooses. Each key and | 
; micall\ expanding continent consti- motor bar has a uniform, 
7 a logical offset to the losses of scientifically correct pressure. 
> markets elsewhere due to trade ob- Every control is within easy 
: ructions. However, it should be not- aight, cany se0c. 
f mm Uthat much of this additional export 
husiness Cannot be regarded as secure, 
vince it has resulted from the assign- 
oi ng of orders to Canadian subsidiar- 
- es by their parent companies in the 
United Stutes because of the easier 
Materials situation here, and appar- 
"y might be withdrawn suddenly | 
} ; 
yu ‘NADA, OMe Way Or an- 
is doing better than she | 
uring 1 economically-deranged 
X a basic continuing cause 
of the Western world’s internationa! 
72 sis the high tariff main- 
e United States against 
¢ ls. Because the other na- | 
Red- | enough of their goods 
the US they can’t obtain the dol- | : 
e EN 'y thes ist have if they wish to 
stern ‘u) US. coods. The United States 


iy fepeccdly supported the — prin- 


Pe of eral tariff reduction and 
ad made some concessions here and When a Burroughs Sensimatic comes into your business. | 
i Du in practice has kept her your accounting work steps up to the swift tempo of to- 
Don “el oe a k day's production pace. You get the facts that guide your | 
; have been afraid to take ret aad ‘ a3 operations on time all the time. You get more accounting 
M ation becuse of their need for US. X done by fewer people . . . with fewer machines, less over- | | . 
ie cial ood other aid. time, less expense. And you get all this at a surprisingly ! 
‘ Now the worm has turned. Bel- low cost! Find out about the Burroughs Sensimatic for your | | 
ae /sentment against the U.S.’s office . . . talk Sensimatic with your Burroughs man today. Hid | 
ce ae ee 
EB hitters. _ Saale _— <= BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE OF CANADA, LIMITED | (at 
“ “ncession on industrial wax it had WEERGS, COPEARES. oi | | 
APR 
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Distilled under the old English Recipe 


UR es 


POWER FARMING MAKES CANADA A LAND OF PLENTY 












i) 


LONDON DRY GIN 


ISTILLED IN CANADA 





ce! Food in infinite vanetyv' Food to tick!e 


cet everv nutritional need! Its one of the 


sons why Canadians are a healthy, vigorous, virile 
\ one of the chet reasons for Canada’s tood 
ce. Fodayv. is the swing to power farming. There 

( Watlable for farm work today than there 


s 0 t tarn 
i - bert Ta 


production is beimg main- 


1 a } } 
creased, I wer machines multiply the oulput 


y t-poe an. farm earnings are high and 

es constitute a wide market for all types of 

¢ goods 1 services. For more than a century, 

-Harns has been developing and building new and 

cient types of farm machines, offering Canadian 
wider Opportunities for expansion and proht. 


EVERY CANADIAN BENEFITS WHEN 


its important hat-felt| industry has 
been hard hit by the U.S. boost of its 
duty on hatter’s fur, and Italy's hat 
industry complains similarly. Italy 
has been leading the attack on the 
U.S. quotas put on cheese imports 
last summer; it says that only about 
S per cent of the normal U.S. cheese 
consumption is imported, so that the 
American cheese industry would not 
be much affected by the imports from 
Italy, which are important to. that 
country. Both Britain and Italy are 


Abundant food 
for all 
Canadians 


Big Surplus 
of food 
for export 


High earnings 
for Canadian 
farmers 


Keen farm demand 
for city goods 
and services 





ac AWA DIAN 
COMPANY WITH 


FARMERS ARE 


radios, 











Since 1941, farm man-power down 


14%, but crop acreage up 9% 







Annual exports wheat and flour equal 


9-billion loaves bread 







Gross farm income $2%-billion in 


1951, three times 1941 income 





Farm families are big buyers of 


autos, electric appliances, 


packaged foods, cosmetics, etc. etc. 


& WORLD WIDE 
ORGANIZATION 


PROSPEROUS 


protesting possible with awal 
U.S. tariff. concessions 0; 
cycles, bicycles, pottery. 


of 
mMotor- 


Good But U neven 


JRESUMABLY no one can 


vince an electrical lance or 


furniture dealer, hit by demand 
and competitive — price- Q 

there’s any good in present busines 
“conditions. But the ove; business 
situation in| Canada _ is ch better 
than such unfortunates bh. jeve. ( 2 
ital investment is proce 2 on = 
yast a scale across the Country thy 
it is generating a great of we 


business activity and pure) using pow. 
er, though admittedly its nefits at 
unevenly distributed. 1 same ix 
true of the defence prog 
Though the makers 
consumer durables ar 
steel mulls, agricultura 
makers, heavy engineer 











iron foundries, automoh manufac 
turers and rubber cor es 

operating at capacity or near-capac 
level. The prospect is tt 952 wi 


prove to be a thoroughly good busi- 
ness vear, with the gross national 
product close to the reco: 
The recession in the cor 
able industries is comm, 
on the credit restrictions 
Ottawa a vear ago. Ni 
are partly responsible, 
the Government's anti-intlation inten- 
tions. But the same consumer buying 





cutback is observable not only in 
Canada but in the United States and 
Britain and Europe. Behind the cross- 


currents of business in these respec- 
tive countries Is a situatic common 
to all, which is that the consumer 


shortages of wartime have now been 
made good and that business now 
lacks the stimulation which they pro- 


vided for several vears 
From now on business ts to be on 
a more competitive basis. There 1s 





no reason why that sho not he 4 
good’ and satisfactory basis. Consum- 
ers who loaded themselves th goods 
when the Korean War broke out, in 
anticipation of shortages “h ch did 
not materialize, will be ck in th 
market as their needs reassert them 
selves. Thev have the meens of du\- 
ing, as bank deposit figu show 
Though business in ‘ ida W 
continue temporarily to even be- 





cause of special pressu! 


business has the advant: wf being 
soundly based on the de\ yment 
rich resources which the wd aiwa's 
needs 

ee 





LOBLAW GROCETERIAS CO. 
LIMITED 


tice is hereby given 
dividend of 25 cents per sh 
f 12', cents per share on 
haves and a quarterly divic 
per share and a bonus 
share on the Class “‘B” shares 
pany have been declared 
ending May 31st, 1952, payat 
day of June, 1952, to shareh 
at the close of business on t 
May, 1952. The transfer bOOKs 
closed. Payment will be maa 
Funds 


By Order of the Board 





are 








, 


of 





Toronto, April 28th, 1952 











of 
tor. 
































DOME MINES 


\ TINUED FROM PAGE 24 


Home agt to lend Mindamar up to 
«75 milli) to be repaid by way of 
icome bonds which will 
t of earnings. Up to the 
| $2.13 million had been 
perhaps $750,000 more 
red to put the property 
on on a 500 ton per day 
il iis Vear. In return for 
me received options on 
of the capital stock of 
\indam wolving a commitment 
10.000 by Dome to cover 
the 1.450.000 shares. 
e property is reported to have 
“3,000 t of positive and probable 
rese . averaging 8 per cent 
c 1.8 cent lead, 0.9 per cent 
pper. - oz. silver and 0.03. oz. 
\ irrent. metal prices this 
ese vross Value of $45 a ton. 
ddith a newly drilled section 
cated 400 feet of ore ol 





mew nat Wer grade. 
\ higt profitable operation Is in- 
ng as base metal prices 
h Arrangements — have 
made with the British Ministry 
sale 7ine concentrates tor a 
‘ear period and for sale of lead- 
concentrates elsewhere for a 


od 


RMINGS AND DIVIDENDS: During the 
ten irs earnings of Dome, in 
mmon with all gold producers, have 
ved trom $2.06 to the 1951 level 
Sle per share. The 1951 net profit 
f $1.5 85 included Government 
taid of $403,000 and non-operat- 
ome of $646,648 which came 


ngs of bonds and _ listed 


stocks a interests in subsidiaries 
Ss Sigma. 
fhe outlook for Dome’s earnings 


re is, however, highly en- 

ging view of the prospect of 
‘idends within a reasonable time 
n Car vell Red Lake, probable 
ist the base metal produc- 
damar, and potentialities 
ts Western oil developments. Over 
term should developments 

he Word's economic picture lead 
te upward revaluation of 


d, Do would benefit materially 
m this source. 

Dome 91s paid dividends without 

terrupt since 1919. Total pay- 
Ms 1 SI amounted to 7Sc a 
re. b ‘imination of the usual 


ra indicates payment of 
irrent Vear. 


LUST NS Dome enjoys good man- 


vement i has been a consistently 
titab eration. We are of the 
nion t the mine will still enjoy 


—_—— 


dc pl cs naa 


+9 : “ie 
en) Consecutive Dividend 








of fifteen cents (.15c) per 
! issued Common Shares of 
y has been declared payable 
xt, to all shareholders of 
' the close of business April 


rder of the Board 
K. R. GILLELAN 

Vice-Pres. and Sec.-Treas 
Ontario, April 23, 1952 


Ne 


many years of continued success. The 
outside interests are becoming increas- 
ingly important. Although ‘the pros- 
pect of a substantial earnings increase 
cannot be considered imminent, we 
think this is an attractive situation for 
the patient investor who wishes to be 
interested in a gold stock with inter- 
esting outside holdings. 

At the current price of 20, the 
shares are selling about 25 times 1951 
earnings and yield 3.5 per cent. This 
high price-earnings ratio is common 
to the majority of senior Canadian 


gold stocks 


Agency Building, Edmonton, Alta 


Orr la mee) 
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WESTERN SAVINGS &LOAN ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE. WINNIPEG 


BRANCH OFFICES 


McCallum-Hill Building, Regina, Sask 


1 Royal Bank Building, Brandon, Man 





From Engineering Design to Installed Unit... 


DOMINION BUILDS THE MACHINES 
FOR A GREATER CANADA 





manufacturing 


In the power, mining, pulp and paper, and general 
industries of Canada, the records of 
service of Dominion Machines bear witness to their 
unequalled quality, workmanship and performance. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON DOMINION 


For detailed information on Dominion Engineering’s 


complete facilities for the production of all types of 


industrial equipment, write to P.O. Box 220, Montreal, 








and ask for General Bulletin DE. 


COMPANY LIMITED 


MONTREAL - TORONTO - WINNIPEG - VANCOUVER 


407 Avenue Building, Saskatoon, Sask 


27 








OMINION ENGINEERING. 
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enitisy . 
PY Tile} 


PEST TTL; 


Trad (ton 
means much 
but 
relia hil ity 
means more 









The present wide geographical range of this Company's 
business, the variety of classes of business underwritten, its 
accumulated Capital and Reserves, to-day give assurance 

of absolute security to its policvholders and command 
confidence in its contracts. 


Incorporated in Canada m 1833 


BRITISH AMERICA 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office, Toronto 


@ MARINI e AUTOMOBILE @ CASUALTY @ AVIATION 


ANOTHER TIMELY BABSON STUDY 
WEIGHING THE PROS AND CONS 


this point of hesitancy in the stock market, the investor is 

t to be confused in his efforts to determine a sound invest- 

it policy. We have prepared for clients a special study, in 
which we offer A LIST OF THE FAVOURABLE AND UN 
FAVOURABLE FACTORS that could influence the trend of 
the market. This study which might be called ‘A BALANCE 
SHEET OF STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK” should help you 
irify your thinking at this critical time. Every investor will 


Want to read it 


In addition to the foregoing study we will send analyses of 
TWO STOCKS THAT ARE NOW SELLING AT SEVERELY 
DEPRESSED PRICES where they offer attraction for IN 
COME AND CAPITAL APPRECIATION. Also included will 
be a special business review including a copy of the world 
famous BABSONCHART 


Upon receipt of $2.00 to cover handling charges we will for 
ward this material immediately. Simply pin your name and 
address (PLEASE PRINT), together with payment, to this 
advertisement and return to 


BABSON’S CANADIAN REPORTS LIMITED 


Harbour Commission Building Toronto 1 Ontario 


S.N_ 10 











US. BUSINESS , ment is that the Belgian move js “just chee 








what we have to expect.” In with. und 
TIT FOR TAT drawing the concession On putty, Bel. ing t 
gium is merely following the rules 9 st 
the game established at the G evcle 
by R. L. Hoadley trade parley in 1947. Th io 
ELGIUM is the first nation to both putty and hatters’ fur comes to 
take retaliatory action against the around $500,000 each annuully, Which 
United States under the General makes Belgium’s action {uir unde; 
Agreement on Trade and Tariffs. The GATT rules. 
Belgians have withdrawn their con- But the thing that worries the State jhti 
cessions on industrial putty just as the Department and liberal-minded bys. US 
U.S. did on hatters’ fur. “ness is the trend towards tariff protec- pith 
The reaction of the State Depart- tionism in the U.S. The quota ban on rrade 
————— Brita 


LINK UP DISTRICT OFFICES |@°’ 
AND DEPOTS = 


(as THE FORD MOTOR CO. OF CANADA LTD., does) wS 





GL, sor 
BY TELETYPE . 
= ui 
: 
lH 


In the automotive industry P.W. Teletype provides 
instant, accurate liaison between district offices 
and parts depots. By speeding orders, controlling 
inventories and contributing to overall operating 
economy, P.W. Teletype plays a vital role in 

this industry. Call your local telegraph office. 

A communications specialist will arrange 

a demonstration, assist you in making a study 

of your communications problems and 


prove how P.W. can speed your business. 





IVI IN jebelype CANADIAN 
NATIONAL PACIFIC 


HANDLING MORE THAN 75% OF ALL CANADIAN TELETYPE SERVICE 





“Just 
With- 
_ Bel- 
les of 
neva 
le in 
es to 
Which 
under 


State 
busi- 
‘Otec- 


an On 
——— 








reese and other fats and oils still 
sods. Seciors of industry are attempt- 
«sto get ‘ariffs re-installed on a long 
a of goods such as motorcycles, bi- 

“chinaware, tuna fish, tobacco 
sipes an wood screws through the 
“scape Cuuse” in reciprocal trade 
orements the U.S. made with other 


cvcles. ch 


yuntries 

he Stu'e Department is vigorously 
aohting this trend, realizing that the 
Ss can throw up trade barriers 
without weakening its leadership in 
rade affa No wonder that Great 
gritain in a strongly-worded aide- 
moire said that British producers 
ye now alraid that marked success in 
sling their goods in the U.S. may be 
met with | cher tariffs. Italy also has 
aised important issues regarding re- 
nt trends in American trade policies. 
Every press conference and speech 
sy State officials show how genuinely 
disturbed they are by the recurring 
aforts of some U.S. manufacturers to 
wild higher tariff walls against for- 
aign comp. tition. Pressure groups can 
7" expected to advance their special 
uerests in a presidential election year. 
gut that doesn’t make their forays any 
the more palatable to the majority ot 
\mericans or friendly trading nations. 


Continuing Slump 


pm LONG anticipated Spring rise 
n business and industry failed to 
terialize. In fact, industrial activity 
stead deteriorated despite Sea- 
gains ina few lines. Prices are 


THE OLDEST 


INSURANCE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD 


TORONTO 
MONTREAL WINNIPEG EDMONTON VANCOUVER 


Ass your Investment Dealer 


or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 





softening all the way from shoes to 
television sets. . 

Even the removal of instalment 
curbs on items selling under $100 has 
not perked up business. Backlogs of 
unfilled orders are dropping more 
rapidly than production. The big steel 
controversy has helped to create un- 
certainty in business. And although 
defence operations have picked up, 
the momentum is not sufficient, as vet. 
to reverse the decline in business that 
first appeared last December. 

Prosperity is so essential to the 





BUY OUT OF INCOME | 
ON THE MERIT PLAN | 


The Sign of the 
Merit Plan dealer 


AS BROAD AS CANADA 


party in power during an election year 
that it would be no surprise if the 
Government took some rather drastic 
steps shortly to prime the pump and 
get inflationary influences once more 
in motion. 

Official Washington was taken by 
surprise when President Truman pull- 
ed the stops on the voluntary credit 
restraint program by allowing state 
and local governments to borrow 
funds for public projects. The green 
light has been given to school and 
highway building. Price ceilings are 


ES 


buying “‘on time’ 


es 
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being tossed away on many lines, and 
curbs are being relaxed on metals. 
Meanwhile, the White House is 
doggedly resisting Congre§sional efforts 
to pare the budget. The Administra- 
tion is determined that business will be 
good throughout the election year. So 
far, however, it has been unable to 
stem the Spring recession that has re- 
sulted from high inventories and hand- 
to-mouth buying. Employment is satis- 
factory enough in most areas and sav- 
ings are at record-breaking levels. But 
merchandise is not selling. 





AUER Lee 








Yes — it’s both good business and widespread business practice. 
When a company finances expansion through bond or debenture issues it is buying 
“on time”. In this way, the purchases involved in expansion 
are paid for out of income. Working capital is kept free. 
Canadian families buy “on time’, too. They find it both wise and convenient to 
buy worthwhile goods out of income rather than at the expense of savings. 


When Canadians buy “on time’, the preferred way is the I.A.C. 
Merit Plan. Wherever you go in Canada you will find dealers in automobiles, 
domestic appliances and industrial equipment who sell on the 
1.A.C. Merit Plan. Selling on the Merit Plan is good business for them — and 
buying on the Merit Plan is good business for Mr. and Mrs. Canada. 


Industrial Acceptance Corporation Limited 


Executive Offices: Sun Life Building, Montreal 


Sponsors of the Merit Plan for Industrial Buying 


AS LOCAL AS MAIN STREET 
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RACING 
May I7-June 2 


ADMISSION 


Grandstand $1.15 
Eastern Enclosure........ 50 
(TA X inn CLUuoe BO) 

FIRST RACE AT 2:30 PM. 
Public Parking at East End 


of Grounds off Queen Street 


339599959 
jos 9 "zs 


Col. K. R. Marshall 


PRESIDENT 


WOODBINE 


Queen St. East at Kingston Rd. 


George C. Hendrie 


MAN.-DIR 


Insurance Gonna Limited 
of London, England 
® 


The British Crown 
Assurance Corporation Limited 


of Glasgow, Scotland 
” 


The British Northwestern 


Fire Insurance Company 

e 

Security National 

Insurance Company 
* 

HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA 

EAGLE STAR BUILDING 
217 Bay Street ¢ Toronto 
J. H. Riddel, Manager R. Holroyde, Assistant 


for Canada Manager 
BRANCH OFFICES—Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 





LAKE FREIGHTERS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12 

As we passed Detroit, a small boat 
lying in the stream came alongside. 
Someone lowered a bucket. It came 
up with the daily papers. In the De- 
troit river, where traffic is as heavy as 
on a city street, we could have thrown 
those papers aboard many a ship as 
we passed. Our captain’s course did 
not suit one American skipper, for 
what reason I could not see, as there 
was a good wide berth between us. He 
came out of his wheel-house and 
roared angrily at us as we passed. The 
skipper’s only reaction was to remark 
that “those fellows have it a good deal 
easier than us: three mates aboard, 
eight hours each.” “You go up light,” 
I suggested. “Usually, ” he replied. 

“They can always go back with coal. 
Then there’s the autos.” A passing 
ship illustrated this. Her deck was 
covered with new cars. I counted over 
seventy of them. “That’s just pure 
velvet to them,” said the captain. 

As we entered Lake Erie, the string 
of small islands off Point Pelee came 
in sight. Our course lay between the 
outer ones, just on the Canadian edge 
of the international border. Some 
miles off towards the southwest, one 
could see the huge monument that the 
Americans erected to commemorate 
their victory of Put-in Bay, near 
which point in 1813 Commodore Per- 
rv defeated the British naval forces on 
Lake Erie, and thus secured for his 
country command of the lands adja- 
cent to it. 


| ATER ON, in the course of the trip, 
4Queenston Heights with General 
Brock at the top of it came into view. 
This competition in international mon- 
uments, each higher and in worse taste 
than the preceding, is fortunately over. 

As we approached Port Colborne 
for the run through the Welland Can- 
al, the second mate began to show 
new signs of life. This was home. 
“There must be plenty of work in the 
big factory, there,” I suggested to him, 
as we came in between the piers. “Not 
for Canadians (or was it ‘white 
men”), he replied; “the ordinary 
man hasn't got unless he’s 
in right with the foremen, 
likely to be unless he speaks their 
language This was turning the 
tables with a vengeance. 

Old William Hamilton Merritt dug 
the first Welland Canal out of the es- 
Thorold virtually with 

now; idays, the great 


a chance, 
and he’s not 


carpment near 
pick and shovel: 
freighters march down the mountain- 
side with giant steps. Thorold is a city 
set upon a hill, its lights visible at 
night for miles over the countryside 
to the north. In one particular its 
Streets resemble those of Fort William 
in that in them both “old” and “new” 
Canadians mingle, but whereas in 
Fort William, all are a matter of ves- 
terday, in Thorold, the old Canada of 
Lovalist days still shines through, 
fighting submergence within the new 
industrialism. 

As the ship enters the huge locks 
and the giant gates close behind her, 
the skipper calls down to the chief: 


“Please give us a good slow.” “Hard- 
est thing in the world,” he says, turn- 


ing to me, “to get a good slow.” What 
he wanted was a scarcely perceptible 
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Happy Anniversary 





- - - WHIPPER BILLY WATSON 


Long-time favourite, supreme 
his own field of sport Britis 
Empire Champion Whipper Bill 
Watson celebrates this 
12th Anniversary in professior 
wrestling. Whenever 
celebrating an anniversary, 
Labatt’s Anniversary Al 
to the pleasure of the 
This golden brew is at s 
combination of lighter, 
flavour plus traditional | 
character. So be sure you 








your next anniversary W 
especially brewed { gla 
occasions! But why wi Get 
case today —vour enjo 
lighter, smoother Anniversary Ale* 
will be an occasion in itseli! Jol 
Labatt Limited. 
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CT Mama: et 50th Cl 
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Try it today and you'll know why! 
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ae wr stead. motion on the ship. A few “astern.” the propeller 
1E : rate and her ten thousand tons volve anti-clockwise. 
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= reat 2 below her, of the canal 
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20, So we passed out into Lake On- 
rt SS of the river, and off for 
7 Kingst t was now dark, and when 

ao morn 2 came we were somewhere 
—? 6 Port pe. At least, I judged so. 

ee ] rec ized the high ridge behind 
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on : Oute Ducks and an hour or so rope 
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’ OU'LL catch the excitement of 
the men who unearthed the buried 
treasures of Egypt, Babylon and 
Troy—as you read 


GODS. 
GRAVES 
AND 
SCHOLARS 


by C. W. Ceram 


The fascinating story of archaeol- 
egy, the science that rewrote his- 
tory. Dramatic, romantic, yet ac- 
curately informative . . . illustrated 
with 49 photographs, 72 drawings 


and 4 maps. 
$6.75 


McClelland & Stewart Limited 
The Canadian Publishers 


ORDER YOUR BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL’'S 


BOOKSHOP 


100 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 
MAIL ORDERS POSTPAID 
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\I AGIC ISLANDS of vivid con 
rasts! Thrill to calypso rhythms, 
Moslem 
Enjoy wide choice 
hotels and Luest houses con- 


or 


British West Indies 


volden be aches, 


Hindu temples 


mosques, 


Venicnt aif or sea transportagion., . 
detaluated local currency 


Tinidad Folk Dancing! Feature of Ce bbeon 
Trinidad & Tobago 
"Tourist Board 


Dept. 15, 37 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Montreal, or see your Travel Agent 


es NY London, Port-of Spain 
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from the heart! 


Salvation Army 
RED SHIELD APPEAL 
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ON THE TELLING OF STORIES 


SO LONG TO LEARN—by John Masefield— 
Macmillan—$3.75. 


by J. L. Charlesworth 


4 ees POET LAUREATE, now in 
his 74th vear, has more than halt 
a century of a literary career to look 
back upon. Its span connects the 
poetry of the late Victorians, from 
whom Masetield himself derives, with 
that of the school of T. S. Eliot, whose 
work derives from so many sources 
as to seem wholly original. 

This latest book of Masefield’s is a 
summing-up of what his long expe- 
rience has taught him about writing, 
rather than a conventional autobiog- 
raphy. There is a good deal in it to 
hold the attention of the general 
reader, but perhaps its main appeal Is 
to those who are interested in writing 
as a craft or an art. With a long list 
of published work to his credit, 
poetry, fiction, drama and general 
writing, Masefield is entitled to write 
with some authority. 

His authority will not be accepted 
by all his younger contemporaries, 
for, with natural egotism, he assumes 
that his own type of writing, the tell- 
Ing of stories, is the most important. 
But story-telling, particularly in the 
form of narrative poetry, has been out 
of fashion for several years in “ad- 
vanced” circles, where the value of a 
work of art of any kind now seems 
to be inversely proportional to the 
number of those who can_ under- 
stand it. 

Masefield certainly recognizes fully 
the magic of poetry, the intensity of 
emotion that can be evoked by words 
quite apart from their literal meaning, 
but he is insistent on regarding the 
Story as the main thing that a writer 
is bound to tell. 

Another of the poet’s enthusiasms 
has been the encouragement of the 
reading of poetry aloud. He tells in 
some detail of the contests in verse- 
reading that he and his wife estab- 
lished at Oxford in the nineteen-twen- 


assistance of a few 


ties, with the 


— Viewpoint 


MYRA LAZECHKOD-HAAS 


ethers. For eight years these contests 
were held, with growing success, and 
then had to be abandoned. He feels 
that they were important, for he “had 
learned that the world loves poetry, 
but that it will not read.” Revival of 
such contests, not only in England, 
but wherever the English language is 
spoken, might help the cause of 
poetry, and literature in general, 
more than a hundred commissions on 
culture. 


The Good Soldiers 


HOLD BACK THE NIGHT — by Pat Frank — 
Longmans, Green—$3.75 


by John L. Watson 


FIYHIS is a novel of the war in 

Korea; specifically it is the story 
of Dog Company of a First Marine 
Division Unit. Cut off during the 
withdrawal from the Changjin Reser- 
voir, the 126 men of Dog Company 
began the long hike to the coast; 14 
of them were left when they got there. 

Their leader was Captain Sam Mac- 
kenzie—a character who would seem 
to typify the very best kind of Amer- 
ican fighting man—tough, reliable, re- 
sponsible, possessing courage without 
bravado, which is genuine heroism. 
His company included all types of 
men—the hopeful and the disillusion- 
ed, the brave and the weak, the stoic 
and the neurotic—all reacting differ- 
ently to the appalling situation in 
which they found themselves but each 
reacting in a way that was consistent 
with his character. 

It is easy to believe in the authen- 
ticity of these skilfully modelled char- 
acters, for they are neither the death- 
or-glory boys of romantic battle fic- 
tion nor the moral degenerates of the 
“Naked and the Dead” school; they 
are quite ordinary people meeting an 
extraordinary challenge with  extra- 
ordinary) courage. “If they were 
heroic, they didn’t know it: they were 
doing a job the best way they could.” 

A pretty satisfactory inscription tor 
a modern war memorial. 


Turning Wheel 


REPUTATION FOR A SONG — 
Grierson—Clarke, Irwin—$3.25 


by Edward 


by Hal Tracey 


N UNFORTUNATE case of 

schizophrenia is developed by this 
novel, from which it never quite re- 
covers. It deals with the incitement 
ot a son, by his mother, to the murde: 
of his father. 

The split When the case 
moves into the courts, when the char- 
acters become curiously dwarfed by 
overwhelming British justice, which 
becomes the central figure in the 
novel, cancelling out all the careful 
character-building the author has al- 
ready done. Justice is awful in its 
majesty, magnificent even in defeat. 
Even the prosecuting and defending 
attorneys, leading players in the dra- 
ma, seem to become mere pawns. 


comes 


“Reputation for Song 


EDWARD GRIERSON 


It is not the great wheel of justice 
itself that breaks down, but its frail 
human cogs, with their selfish motives 
and considerations. These allow the 
mother and son to blacken the dead 
man’s character, while the daughter 
who loved him stands idly by, as the 
son’s mistress perjures herself 

Mr. Grierson builds up two beau- 
tiful cases, for prosecution and de- 
fence, and if the jury makes a wrong 
decision in the eyes of the omniscient 
reader, they reach the only possible 
conclusion with the facts that are 
their disposal. But) Mr 
hasty last-page = moralizing 
cure the split personality 


Grierson ¥ 


doesnt 


Among the Poets 
by B. K. Sandwell 


Siew RYERSON CHAPBOOKS 
have reached the middle of ther 
second hundred. In spite of an e- 
treme diversity of level both in 
spiration and technique, they have on 
the whole been a most valuable con 
tribution to the growth of Canadian 
poetry—a process much hundicapped 
by the small attention paid to Ito) 
Canadian periodicals. Chaphooks I47 
to 150 are: “The Searching Image 
Louis Dudek; “It Was a Plane”, Tony 
Farley; “Mint and Willow”, Rut! 
Cleaves Hazelton; and “\ iewpoin 
Myra Lazechko-Haas. Eac!i is 3! 
Dudek ot McGill is alreidy one? 
the best known of the under-40) poets 
He is superbly fertile, orginal a 
successful in his tropes «od figures 
In these 12 pages more thin a hun 
dred brilliant similies jos’: one 4" 
other for place in the poem» In whic! 
they are crowded, flash sp irks [rem 
their friction, and blaze int a reves 
ing flame. The technical m. ster) na 


grown since his 1946 volume and! 

now deeply satisfying. 
fom Farley has been »udying 
Carleton College, where was | 
most brilliant contributor ‘9 the SY 
dent magazine, and is now with 
years ! 


Film Board. He spent for 
the RCAF, and his airman 


OEMs are 
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prilliant flections of that experience. 
«for ; dar-like, our prayers are 

* echoes only 

ck bright-screened upon 


flung 
atu ed despair.” 
put nc iv half of the chapbook is 
yenilia. “ork in which the aim ex- 
weds the undeveloped powers. 


Mrs. | .zechko-Haas is a Berkeley 
ow resident in Canada and 


graduate it in © 
yell kno. to the Ukrainian part of 
the popu ion, She too has a rich fer- 
iiity of figuration. Her “Idealists” 
jament tr.it , 

“Like mouth without tongue 
the mouth of the future greets 
us” 

and pra ; 
“Let us be fooled a little, a little 


while longer.” 
in words is excellent, and 


ure 


Her tast 
she can even turn a fairly conven- 
ional sonnet with grace and music. 
Mrs. Hazelton is a Nova Scotian of 
American) training, a journalist and a 
radio ples wright. One of her poems 
ends each stanza with the line: 

“Foo whispered, ‘Write it down!’ ” 
This is too correct a statement of the 
nature her inspiration. Occasion- 


1S “Hope”. there is a hint of 


wmething really experienced, but 
most of these verses were done to 
t go 


The Dawn Ahead 


AGA|N—by Ileana, Princess of Romania 
orke Irwin—-$5.00 


by Lucy Van Gogh 
_. FATE of Romania is among 
the st tragic that have befallen 

t the nations which lay between 


etwo barbarisms of Hitler and of 
‘I In January, 1948, the author 
his book, now a suburban cottage- 
Massachusetts, said fare- 


e native land from which 
¥. King Michael, was being 
exile. The narrative of that 
departure is One of the most moving 
documents of recent history. 
he American readers to whom this 
marily addressed will prob- 
Oly hi some difficulty in under- 
vanding the fierce loyalty of the Ro- 
1s to the ruling house. To Ca- 
“ho understand the symbol- 
valtv, it will be much more 
comprehensible. It is a highly per- 
wna! narrative, but sheds light on 
dark personalities such as the 





nfamo Ana Pauker. Heana does 
hott beheve the enslavement of her 
country to be permanent. “The sun 
Was setting” as she left Romania, 


eS again.” 


Writers & Writing 


ICT between good and evil, 
and wordly, is evolved in 
* asc ating counterpoint in the 
OVEls \UBREY MENEN. His new 
te Duke of Gallodoro” is 
m to be compared favor- 
1 with the early Evelyn 
‘ugh ond the Norman Douglas of 
nd”. P 
s one of the most sophis- 
iters in English today. He 
‘half | ast Indian and half Irish: 


“bin 


A Sin 





Dorr 
i ndon 1912 and educated at 
hivers College, London where 


* Was “discovered” by H. G. Wells. 


@ Like others, during the merry 
months of early summer, we had the 
flu. 

To help speed our 
NATHANIEL A. BENSON sent us his 
Narrative Poem “The Wanderer”, 
sequel to “Twenty and After”. This 
Ryerson Poetry Chap-Book is delight- 
ful and autobiographical and we rec- 
ommend it to others—with or without 
flu. 

Something that did not speed our 
recovery was soap opera we have 
heard. Recurring theme could be: 
“Life just might be bearable—but it 
certainly won't be if we can help it!” 


@ Old friend, pleasant publisher, 
Ceci. GotpBeck of Coward-MeCann 
publishing firm, New York, was in 
Toronto for launching of new Cana- 
dian Retail Booksellers’ Association. 
He is still looking for a great Cana- 
dian book to publish. 

Since last we saw Mr. Goldbeck 
he has given up smoking and put on 
15 becoming pounds. He tells us his 
nine-vear-old son is not smothered in 
intellectua! interests but absorbed by 
baseball, cokes, hot dogs and comic 
books. The publisher does not view 
with alarm: admits the young gentle- 
man is a good companion on a jaunt. 


recovery, 


@ Press Club Awards Dinner, night 
before By-Line Ball, Toronto, was a 
real newspaper do. The Press boys 
who did outstanding work during the 
year were named. Speaker: Louis M. 
Lyons, American with Canadian 
mother. 

Mr. Lyons is Curator of Nieman 
Foundation, Harvard Universitv. He 
was a brilliant working newspaperman 
on Boston Globe for 25 vears before 
he became member of first Nieman 
class, Harvard, 1938. Following vear, 


he was named acting curator when 
Archibald MacLeish, famed U.S poet 


and former 
resigned: 
full-time basis. 

Mr. Lvons acts as liaison between 
Nieman Fellows, all nzwspapermen. 
and university faculty: acts as public 
relations advisor to Harvard officials: 


Librarian of Congress. 


later, becoming chief on 


teaches extension course in journalism 
at Radcliffe College, acts as one of 
university's freshman advisors: is 
chairman Harvard Conference on 
Social Problems: outstanding 
nightly radio news commentary. 

Last vear, for first time, a Cana- 
dian. SHANE MacKay, was named a 
Nieman fellow. 


does 


@® Lou GoLpDEN, in town recently, 
tells us he has a new apartment in 
New York and for first time has let 
himself go in the matter of décor. His 
friends can hardly wait to see it and 
the interesting group of people he is 
getting to know. He still believes his 
own USS. political prognostications- 
as given from time to time in SATUR- 
DAY NIGHT. 


@ CHARLES Bruce who has been the 
continuing force behind the annual 
national Awards of the Toronto Men’s 
Press Club, has received recognition 
for his own substantial contributions 
to Canadian poetry. Mr. Bruce has 
just received from Mount Allison 
University a Doctorate of Literature, 
one of the few honorary degrees con- 
Canada on active news- 


Rica 


ferred in 
papermen. 
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CONSERVATION 
IN CANADA 


by Dr. O. M. McConkey 


B.S.A., M.S., Ph.D., F.R.S.A. 


Conservation in Canada has 
become an urgent public need. 
Here is the first book to survey 
every aspect of this vital problem. 
Illustrated with 69 photographs 3 
—price $3.50 at all booksellers. ~*e% 


DENT 





a new yerby 
THE SARACEN BLADE 


A tale of sweeping grandeur, whose central char- 
acter is Pietro di Donati, the son of a serf, and there- 
fore one of the oppressed masses in the turbulent 
world of the thirteenth century. The book is as one 
highly-coloured tapestry, following the life of this 
man whose brilliant mind carried him to high places, 
and won him the love of a great-hearted woman. 


$4.25 


Longmans green 








RIDLEY COLLEGE 


FOR BOYS 


Ridley College for boys 8 to 18 offers high academic standards 
with the advantages of supervised residential life in modern 


buildings. Special attention is given to physical development 
and character building. 

A modern gymnasium, artificial ice rink and over 50 acres of 
playing fields provide year round recreational facilities. 


Generous entrance scholarships and bursaries are available. 
For information and illustrated prospectus write the Headmaster, 
J. R. Hamilton, B.A., LL.D. 


RIDLEY COLLEGE 


FOUNDED 1889 
ST. CATHARINES 
ONTARIO, CANADA 
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Sculptured swimsuit by Catalina 
. topped by a flower-splashed 
beach coat... but one gay 
twosome from the sea-and-sand 
collection in our Sun Shop on 


the Second Floor. 


SIMPSON’S STORES (AN onae SERVE 


CANADIANS 


oe 


COAST 


TO 


acing reformer. He has no 


MIXED DOUBLE 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


qOR YEARS we have b 

ing Humphrey Bogart’, alternate 
screen appearances as a ad-faced 
killer and an equally glum ind mep. 


" Watch- 


Cat good 
looks and his acting range |, limited. 
But he has always had the ability to 
take possession of the screen and fil 
it, even at its conventional worst, with 
sudden glowering interest. He never 
fumbles, never wastes a gesture or an 
inflection and his unbeguil ling face 
with its long sad upper lip is always 
interesting to watch, even when it 
has nothing to tell us. He is rather 
like a good tennis player with a dead- 
ly ground stroke, a dogged indiffer- 
ence to the gallery and. enough con- 
trolled form to make him look as 
though he might be winning 
when he isn’t. ; 

This year however he won the 
championship, with the Academy 
Award for the best male performance 
of the year in “The African Queen,” 
On the whole it was a popular award. 
Humphrey Bogart n not be Holly. 
wood’s most versatile player, but 
there are very few who are as con- 


even 


sistently satisfactory to watch, and 
the screen owes him a great deal, 
“The African Queen” extends the 
debt, as actor Bogart himse!f extends 
his range. As the skipper of the steam 
launch that takes its way through the 
African Congo he is not only b 

ligerent and tough in the famili 

Bogart way, but unexpectedly likable 
and wonderfully funny 


I IS a question possibly whethe 

Humphrey Bogart might have won 
the award quite as handi'y without 
the support given him here by Katha 
rine Hepburn. Cast as a prim mis- 
sionary stationed in Africa, Katharine 
Hepburn gives one of her very bes! 
performances—funny, angular, spirit 
ed and tender. In the wrong type o! 
film such aggressive temperaments as 
Bogart’s and Hepburn’s might con- 
ceivably have backed each other into 
corners. Fortunate'y, “The African 
Queen” is exactly right for them 
Their odd = differences complement 
each other beautifully her and in 
their haphazard downstream vovae: 
each is able to reveal an é 
the absurdity and unlikely charm o! 
the other. 

The missionary is a pious g 
and fired with patriotism. The skippet 
is blear-eved, unshaven, and so little 
concerned with World W I that 
he is prepared to hole up fo! the dura- 
tion in a handy river cove, enjoying 
his cargo of gin and leaving the inter 
national situation to take care of It 
self. In the end the missionary has 
her way and the reluctant skipper 
takes his panting little craft down one 
of Africa’s toughest) waterways He 
even allows himself to be drawn 10l 
her high-minded scheme to sink 
German gunboat with a ho re-made 
torpedo. The passage throug! torrent 
whirlpools, rapids, hungry ¢! codes: 
mosquitos, bloodsuckers and German 
gunfire has its inevitable result: the 
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mssionary 


THE AFRICAN QUEEN” 


melts, the renegade re- 


This happens on the screen almost 


wery Week; but it rarely happens un- 


ir circumstances so 
gated and ludicrous as the ones pre- 
ented here 
te participants are able to make their 
medicaments 


sonable and entertaining. 















ASIZE AND STYLE’. . 
/ / 


fresh and var- 


It isn’t often either that 


and their emotions so 


adventure in fact is so 


The whole 





THE SHAWINIGAN 
WATER AND POWER 
COMPANY 


NOTICE is hereby given that 
adividend of fifty cents (50c) 
er share on the Series “A 4% 
Cumulative Redeemable Prefer- 
rd Shares and a dividend of 
lifty-six and one quarter cents 
(6',¢) on the Series “B" 41.7 
Cumulative Redeemable Prefer- 
nd Shares of the Company 
have been declared for the quar- 
ter ending June 380, 1952 pay- 
able July 2, 1952 to shareholders 
of record June 2, 1952. 

by Order of the Board. 

J. L. T. MARTIN, 
secretary. 


Montreal, April 28, 1952. 


IME SAFE ENCLOSURE 
WR ALL MESS 


\ 













FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


BARBER-ELLIS 


* CANADIAN COAST 10 COAST? 


beguiling that one is even ready to 
accept the outrageous happy ending. 
with the last minute rescue of the 
lovers from the noose of the German 
hangman. Altogether it’s a fine, funny, 
engaging picture, and I'm glad Hum- 
phrey Bogart won his Oscar for it 
and only wish there had been at least 
a token Oscar as well for the valiant 
Miss Hepburn. 

The film was adapted by John Hus- 


ton and James Agee from the novel 
by C. S. Forester. Director Huston 
took his camera crew to Africa to 
film the river scenes in the Congo and 
Uganda. This adds immensely to the 
interest and authenticity of the pic- 
ture, especially since Director Huston 
has avoided the cliches of travel-spec- 
tacle and kept the native crocodiles 
and hippepotami in their p'ace as 
bit-players supporting the principals. 
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(7 ALTER BRENNAN is also a 
competent actor within a limited 
range, but for some reason I invari- 
ably feel depressed when his good 
simple rustic face appears on the 
screen. It appears a good deal in “The 
Return of the Texan”, in which he 
portrays an incorrigible oldster who 
can't be dissuaded from shooting deer 
and turkey on the reserved property 
of a haughty neighbor. 


—United Artists 





AGES 


Here's the Feature 
Fishermen want 


Now, zip right into those fish haunted weed beds, over shoals, 
submerged stumps or sandbars with this new Johnson 3 h.p. ovt- 
boord motor with patented ‘‘Angle-Matic Drive’. It's a thoroughbred 
Johnson Sea-Horse, a smooth alternate firing twin with easy start- 


ing, consistent slow trolling plus lots of pep and power . . . and it 
weighs less than 30 pounds. 


See this new Johnson 3 NOW at your Johnson dealer's, one of 4 
great 1952 Johnson models 3, 5, 10, 25 horsepower. Write for 
complete FREE literature. 


Help Canada. Buy ‘Made in Canada" Products. 


Ask about the IRON HORSE power and 
lighting plants for low cost light and 
power for your cottage. 


meee yt 


MOTORS 


A Canadian Product with 
CTC mC Grae y Seri 


= : Service for over 25 years. 
ee a Taam 4 
ce REE Ge thet oa 


Classified Yellow Pages 
Tae ue see 


Horsepower O.B.C. certified PETERBOROUGH CANADA 


at 4,000 r.p.m. 









OTHER SERVICES 
(A) Investment Counsel 
Analyses and Reports 
(B) Economic Analyses 
(C) Industrial Analyses 
(D) Statistical Research 








The Co-Ordinator 


INVESTMENT SERVICE 
17 Years Without a Major Error’ 
























THE GOLDS — CHURCHILL — EISENHOWER? 








What will a shift to the Right presage for Business, Finance. Stock Markets, and International Trade? 


Will “Hard Money” again dominate the Capitalistic Systems? 


Now that it may become possible for Conservative Governments in both Britain (Sterling Bloc) and 
America ‘Dollar Blec) rk together for a stabilized World Economy there are some important and 
interesting developments ahead. Gold Stocks will accurately) this change in trend and commence 


Market custom. 


to wi 
reflect 
discounting it as is the usual 
THE CO-ORDINATOR 


be sent to Subscribers 


has prepared a special Supplement analyzing this important situation. This will 


all ow as part of our regular service. 


Consult our Trader’s Page for your guidance for Short-Term trading profits 







N 0 . 2 rare ; ; an.8.97 
The Co-Ordinator {we co-orpvivator, 
226 College st., Toronto, Canada. 
(Regular Rates) Gentlemen SPECIAL 1 MONTH TRIAL 
Kindly send me your special trial offer for 4 weekly issues ‘including 
Special Supplement on Gold—Churchill—Eisenhower) fer which I 


> 


enclose $2.00 


$60.00 for 1 year 


Name 


: 
$17.50 for 3 months 
a 


Address 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR PROFIT SEVERAL TIMES A 
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FASHION AND BEAUTY 


VIA THE 


by Bernice Coffey 





HANGINGS and cover- 
Britain’s 
vanishing ancestral homes served as 
{ tabrics 


| ISTORIC 
ings from 15. ot tast- 
collection of 
which — arrived recently. The 
Courtaulds people, with the consent 
of owners of the originals, spent seven 
years in making faithful representa- 
tions of these old and beautiful fabrics 


models for a 


here 


time which seems amply justified by 
the quality and magnificence of the 
results 

Belton House in Lincolnshire 
built in 1689 trom a Christopher Wren 
and from the Red Drawing 
Room comes a splendid seventeenth 


Was 


century crimson and gold brocatelle 
pattern \ tapestry 
an applique de 


acanthus 


in the 
ric originated in 
sign on a sixteenth-century workbox 


in Drummond Castle. Perthshire. Tae 


and silver brocade on a seven- 


gold 
teenth-century 
historic Knole is duplicated in a length 
of fabric that gleams with light and 


Queen Anne chair at 


STATELY HOMES 


is exquisite enough to give a dress 
designer ideas. Striped brocade on the 
gilt Louis XVI chairs in the picture 
Gallery at Althorp was the inspira- 
tion of another fabric of delicate de- 
sign and coloring. 

“And from a piece of sixteenth- 
century embroidery—now in the 
Hardwick Collection—comes a tapes- 
try fabric of rich muted coloring with 
a Latin phrase woven through its 
elaborate pattern. They say the ori- 
ginal is probably the work of that 
accomplished needlewoman the 
unfortunate Marvy Queen of Scots. 

Price tags on the modern copies 
range from $17.50 to $35. It would 
be interesting to know how this com- 
pares with the cost of the originals 
when thev were woven or embroid- 


ered long ago. 


’ . AT COMPLICATED, hocus-pocus 
etiquette of the wine glass need 
modern 


not befuddle the hostess 


@ This exquisite Wedgwood tea-pot is fashioned 
in white on gray-blue jasper. The Young Seamstress 
design is by Lady Templetown, modelled by William 
Hackwood and made at the Etruria Works in 1786. 
The tea-pot is now in the Wedgwood Museum. 






ST. THOMAS 
ONTARIO 






OPENS 


afte 


en nee ee ne eee ene 


A RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR ore 


Famous Canadian school for girls, founded 1877. For 
illustrated Prospectus with full information regarding 
courses, fees and College life, write to the Principal , 
P. S. Dobson M.A. (oxon), D.D., 
SEPTEMBER 9th 
TP" Valuable Scholarships & Bursaries Available 


OMAN orm ie it te 








St. Thomas, Ontario 





any longer. Instead of using one 
type of glass for sherries, another for 
ports, and still another for table wines, 
why not one glass for all? asks the 
Canadian Wine Institute. 

The Institute, parent body of the 
wine industry in this country, has sup- 
plied its own answer to this question, 
and now hostesses may buy an all- 
purpose wine glass like those used in 
many leading ho- 
tels. If, for in- 
stance, the Roy- 
al York can make 
one glass do the 
work of three, 
the Institute arg- 
can the 
hostess — an ¢ 
without making 
the smallest sac- 
rifice to propri- 
ety. 

Vintners have 
recently intro- 
duced the Georg- 
ian stemware 
shown in the 1 
lustration to wine 
stores in Ontario because they feel it 
will help to break down an obstacle 
that has long interfered with the taste- 
ful serving of wine in the home. The 
glassware has been selling so well at 
its nominal price that the industry is 
thinking of distributing _ it, possibly 
by means of a mail-order system, 
throughout Canada. 


ues, so 


—Mort Lesser 


GEORGIAN 


' 


P: RSONALS- 

The convenience of solid cologne 
is self-evident to any woman who 
travels or carries cologne in her hand- 
bag. Up to now only fly in the 
cologne has been the trick of getting 
the stick uncapped and then coping 
with the foil wrapping. Now some 
inventive individual at Yardlev of 
London has dreamed up a purse-size 
“Swivel Stick” case of black and gold 
plastic which eliminates all juggling. 
It operates on the same principle as a 
lipstick. The cologne stick is firmly 
anchored on a swivel base, rolls up for 
use, and back into place after appli- 
cation. 


a WorDs about the “poodle”- 
current rage in haircuts—came 
out of the recent International Beauty 
Show: “By Fall the poodle will have 
gone back where it belongs—to the 
Hairdressers, however, will be 
faced with the problem of styling the 
awkward length of hair that will be 
the poodle growing in.” Models, giv- 
ing up the poodle, were brought to 
the show so that the hairdressers 
could show what they proposed to 
do with this in-between length of 
hair. “A brushed down, flat crown 
and wide-spread, wing-like sides will 
replace the allover curls of the poo- 
dle,” is the way they describe the 
results. “Hairdos will be more sophis- 
ticated, sleeker, more glamorous,” 
they predict. 


oo your DEFINITION of mental 


health? Monthly letter of The 
Royal Bank of Canada says that these 
are the signs: “Not merely the absence 
of disease, but deeply-felt happiness. 
Mental health is the adjustment of 
human beings to the world and to one 


dogs. 





another with a maximum 


ness. It means having th, 


maintain an even temper 
telligence, an acceptabk 
havior, and a happy disp 
The mentally healthy px 
himself, accepts himselt 
self people who 

healthy feel comfortable 


selves, feel right about o; 


and are able to meet the 
once 
life. 





effective 
ability td 
1 alert jn 
sOCial be 


Sition , . 


On know 
d is him 

mental] 
out them 
ier people 
emands o 


COMPARI 


HEINZ BIC 


3 02. bofttl 
with other brand 


Ounce for ounce 


you'll find how 


Da, 


little it 
costs 
to buy 
this big * 
flavour 
value £ 





‘ 
% 







Ss? 


” “AOR ay 
Je MEIN = 
Rea Nate taN 
STON. Canwaps 
as age? 





Garin 
P86 sas 


TEN 


HEIN 


TOMATO 
KETCHUP } 


HEINZ 


TOMATO KETCHUP 

















































cONCE2NING FOOD 
coe 


crie Thompson Flint 


ESSE Ss CAN AND OUGHI 
I)° ~ s glamorous as possible 
is really hungry bv the 

th course is served. Most 
something a little sweet 

touch and company 
ticular seem to demand 
eal torts for a happy ending. 
fere’s recipe for a trifle of dis- 
non t's no mere trifle. if you 
mean. A wonderful 

flavored custard. 


almonds 


saw OW “we 
ate t t wine- 
white raisins, 





. ae } 
poon Tour 


—_—— 


Don't take chances 


HOTHPROOF 


your woolens with 


[ARVEX 


This modern, SURE 
method lasts a 
WHOLE YEAR 







































Moths 
will NEVER eat 
this suit 





Penetrates each tiny fibre and makes 
the cloth itself MOTHPROOF 

NO ODOR—NO WRAPPING 
NO STORING AWAY 





You can absolutely sure moths will 
Never agai’ damage your woolens. And 
te meth s so easy and convenient! 
Just spray the garments with LARVEX 
ind you cay be sure moths won't eat holes 


them w «ther you wear them or hang 
tem away in the closet. 

This mocic LARVEX spray penetrates 
fach tiny f re and treats the cloth so that 
Moths are positively stopped from eating 

les r woolens. And this positive 





UARVEX pr iection lasts a WHOLE YEAR. 
Washing oves LARVEX'S protection— 
mer CLEA.ING poES NOT. Odorless. 
Sainless n-inlammable. No cumber- 
me Wra ping Of storing away. Spray 
four rugs nd sofas, too! 


hexpensive ! 


It costs no more to 
Bothproot 


Berita uit with LARVEX than it does to 
bes ry ned. Remember, LARVEX gives 
Puitrve pr tion against moth damage. 


MmLARVEX 


I ot Sali Nolerch 








DESSERTS DE LUXE 


e : 
2 eggs, well beaten 
5 ~ 
2 cups milk 

1 


tsp. vanilla 


tw 


2 tsp. lemon juice 
2 to 4 tablespoons sherrv wine 
Combine sugar, salt, flour and eggs 


in double boiler. Add milk. 
allv s stirring constantly. 
Ing water, cook 
thickens and 
from 
lemon 


gradu- 
Set over boil- 
and stir until mixture 
Remove 
add vanilla and 
and add sherry 


coats a spoon. 
boiling water: 


Cool 


juice. 


7 i . ; 
To assem Me the trifle: 


Separate 9 double lady 
ine your prettiest : 
Crumble remaining lady fingers into 
the bowl. rrange alternate lavers 
of the following ingredients with the 
custard: 


fingers and 


serving bow] 


*4 cup blanched almond coarse- 
ly cut 

white raisins 

moist shredded 

until all 

Spread top of 


‘4 cup 
1 cup 
Repeat 


are used 


coconut 
] > } 
laVers ingredients 


pudding with 


2 cup whipped, sweetened cream 
Garnish outer edge of pudding with 


an additional 14 cup shredded coco- 
nut (tinted green if desived) and some 
whole blanched almonds 


SIX Servings. 


H™: A RECIPE for a cl 
orite guaranteed t 


to reduce the 


ir -onte 
In cente 


assic ftav- 


egg supply and raise vour rating as a 


deieit maker. You 


can whip it up 


dav before the partv and fo about 
it until serving dias: 
Buy or bake an angel food cake 


(10” x 4” tube pan). 


l envelope (1 tablespoon ) 


plain gelatine 
+ cup cold water 
6 egg volks 
+ cu 


p sugar 
p milk 
- squares (2 ozs.) unsweetened 
chocolate melted 
] tsp. 
Soak gelatine in cold Beat 
egg Volks in top of double boiler. Add 


ugar and milk and place ver boiling 


vanilla 


Water. 


water. Stir constantly while mixture 
cooks and thickens (about 10 min- 
utes). Add softened gelat ne and stir 


melted chocolate 
mixture thor- 


until dissolved. Add 
and vanilla. Let 
oughly 

Beat 6 e2g2 ww hites 
gradually add 34 cup and fold 
into egg-chocolate mixture. Tear angel 
cake into good sized pieces and place 
in a large bowl. Add chocolate mix- 
ture and mix well. Pack into an oiled 


cool 


until stiff and 


Sugar 


10” x 4” tube pan. Chill overnight or 
for several hours. Unmould on a 
large platter. Frost with 1/2 cups 
heavy cream whipped. Sprinkle with 
shaved unsweetened chocolate. Serves 
-10. 

@ Ottawa-born PaTrRiciA WILDE Is 
off to dance in Barcelona, at the 
Paris Exposition, in Florence, Lau- 


sanne and at both the Holland and 
Edinburgh Festivals. She is a member 
of the New York City Ballet. 
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SIMPLIFIED SKIN CARE 


| 
| for normal skin 


Designed to do the most 
for the skin in the shortest 
measure of time. 





1.50 to 8.00 
. 1.35 to 12.50 
1.65 and 4.65 
1.65 to 11.25 

. 3.00 and 6.50 
1.65, or 

- 1.65 


Ardena Cleansing Cream... 
Ardena Skin Lotion 
Ardena Velva Cream... 
Orange Skin Cream... 
Velva Cream Mask .. 
Featherli 


Pat-A-Créme Foundation. . 


ght Foundation... 





SIMPSON’'S, TORONTO 
And At Smartest Shops In Every Town 





Why Can't You Write: 


It’s much simpler than you think! 









uct 
Every 


$50 ¢ 


“week 
d $100 


y was per 


WINS WRITING SUCCESS—AT 50! 


N.LA. advertisement 
money’ from my w 
acceptably Answering 





“At the age of 50 I 
to work. I haven't 
but enough to know 


answered an 
made a ‘mint of 
that I can write 


ritings, 








that advertisement was the opening ef a golden door to hes 
not only of dollars and cents but to experience. So forget your 
. enroll in N.LA. and begin to really live.’ John W 
istian, Red Deer, Alberta 
° 
The Practical Method 
work demonstrates that the style. Writing soon becomes easy, absorbi 




































§ earn to write is by w News- Profitable, too, as you g prof 
paper copy desk editors waste_no time on r oh that gets ye ur rial accepted 
1e or ancient classics. The story is Above all, you can see constant 
ing. Every copy “cub” goes rr week by week as jy f ire€ 
t yurse of practical ¢ i m—a t ected and your writing ability s 
that turns out more successful 
than any other experience Have You Natural Ability? 
That is why Newspaper Institute 
America bases its writing instruction on the Writing Aptitude Test FREE 
Copy Desk Method. It starts and keeps you : ; 
writing in your own home, < your own Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will reveal 
ti And upon the very > kind of whether or not you have natural talent for 
actual assignments given daily to metropoli- writing. It will analyze y powers ob- 





tan reporters. Thus you learn by doing, not 


servation, your haginat ion and 
by studying the individual styles of model instinct i 


You'll enjoy taking t 








10rs is no cost or obligat ion Si l 

ch week your work is analyzed con- coupon below, TODAY Newspaper 

structively by practical writers. Gradually of America, One Park Ave New 

they help to clarify your own distinctive U.S.A. (Founded 1925 

Sema SST SS SSS SSS SSS SSS esse ees ese ese sess sess SSeS 
Newspaper Institute of America, : 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A. ‘ 
‘ ' 
Send me, without ccst or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test and 4g 
- further information about writing for profit as promised in Saturday ' 
a Night, May 17 ’ 
t 
S Mae. \ ‘ 
a Mrs. : 
1 Miss f : 
' Address : 
8 (All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call on you.) 98-E-592 4 
Lema ee eee sees See eaaaeeaeeeaaeaeeaee eevee ese eeenane 






Copyright 1§ Newspaper Institute of America 
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For Homes of Distinction 
\ 
Fine quality traditional furniture with the inherent \ 
elegance and charm characteristic of our period \ 
pieces. Shown, a French Empire chest, a Venetian- \ 
style mirror, and oval-back chairs in the manner of 
Robert Adam... typical of the fine furniture found m. 
in the larger Eaton stores across Canada. ( } | 
—~\, a 
7 *~ — 
/ 
/ } 
y 
EATONS ANADAS LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION... STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 





CHILDREN 





JUVENILE AUDIENCcg 


by Dennis Bloodworth 
F, LIKE ME, you take 
urable anticipation is rep, 


small secret worry when | 
seat beside you is taken 


ster. For the next hour vou wi! , 


know what he is going to d 
According to a UNESCO 


aun extensive survey of th p 


juvenile audiences, you may 


Our 
ism seriously, you know that nie, 


es 


ced A 
Ne vaca 
a Voun 


O nex: 


report ( 


roblem 


him to “talk, fidget, walk a 


wiggle with excitement, ser 


joy, howl with fear or yawn 
dom; applaud, exclaim. |x 
miaow or whistle”. 

Tests have led to som 


vious conclusions—that films for cj 


dren should be easy to understa; 


eam w 


with bor 


ugh 


fairly 


full of action, and should not cont: 
scenes of gambling, drunkenn: 


crime, unhappy marriag, 


the supernatural. But investiga; 
has shown up more subtle con 


tions than these—and not wi 





ferro; 
tCTT 








thout su 


Cipeg 


prises. Psychiatrists have found th 


a stupid or immoral film ma 
effect on a child, where 
image does lasting harm. 


\ have 
a fleet 


Yet films which seem to have > 


made with a youthful audien 


ce in 


can, in fact, be undesirable or a 
damaging. Cartoons, with their brig 
colors and swift action, often bewild 


and disconcert children, and s 


films as “Snow White,” “Pinocch 
and “Bambi” contained scenes wh 
distressed or frightened them. Charl 


Chaplin comic shorts are 


Caren 
rounc 


repel adolescents rather than to amu 


them, because they show 
degrading or deceitful posit 
Camerawork plays a big 


neon 
t CO} S 
1ons 


Dart 


I 
UNESCO survey established, in ma 


ing a film suitable or unsu 
children. Close-ups, for 

frighten them, especially cl 
animals or frightening faces. 


“ indications confirm 


itable f 


exampl 


yS$e-UPs 


that | 


young audience is simple 4 


acute at the same time, an 
heartening this—has an ingr 
of justice and beauty. The 


d—rat 
4ined 


ideal f 


for children is a straightforward act 


story in which no character 
suspense and the audience 
caught unawares. Crimina! 


s 


punished and the good must 


IS 


e 


=} 


s 


¢ ~ 
t 


a 


Children have been found | 
impatient of the “whodunit ci 


whereby the wrongdoer is sudder 
vealed in the last scene as the an 


ca 


q 


short-sighted old grandmother ort 
upstanding but one-armed youn: 


with the romantic war rect 
liked of all is the film whe: 

hero of the audience’s own 
ples successfully with—ine\ 


yd Ml 
a juven 
age ora 


itabl 


distressingly—adult dishonesty 
The juvenile audience renews 
rapidly and films can be uscd over 


over ‘again. Throughout | 
there are stocks of aging ! 
new films for children arc 

tion. The UNESCO surve 


he ™ 
ilms. 4 


n prod 


was t 


first step taken to ensure that the? 
ent assets in material, organize 


and knowledge are used t 


the gre 


est advantage on = an_ internas 


scale in the future. 


\r 


G> 
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For Homes of Distinction 


Fine quality traditional furniture with the inherent 
elegance and charm characteristic of our period 
preces. Shown, a French Empire chest, a Venetian- 
style mirror, and oval-back chairs in the manner of 


Robert Adam... typical of the fine furniture found 


ry the larger katon stores across Canada. 





ARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 


CHILDREN 
JUVENILE AUDiENC 


by Dennis Bloodworth 


F, LIKE ME, you take your escap. 

ism seriously, you know that pleas. 
urable anticipation is replaced by a 
small secret worry when the 
seat beside you is taken by a Young. 
ster. For the next hour you will Be 
know what he is going to do next. 

According to a UNESCO report on 
an extensive survey of the problem of 
juvenile audiences, YOU May expect 
him to “talk, fidget, walk about 
wiggle with excitement, scream With 
joy, “howl with fear or yawn with bor. 
dom; applaud, exclaim, laugh, jeer, 
miaow or whistle” 

Tests have led to some fairly ob. 
vious conclusions—that films for chi) 
dren should be easy to understand 
full of action, and should not contaiy 
scenes of gambling, —drunkenney, 
crime, unhappy marriage, terror o 
the supernatural. But investigation 
has shown up more subtle consider:. 
tions than these—and not without sur. 
prises. Psychiatrists have found tha 
a stupid or immoral film may have no 
effect on a child, where a fleeting 
image does lasting harm. : 

Yet films which seem to have been 
made with a youthful audience in view 
can, in fact, be undesirable or ever 
damaging. Cartoons, with their bright 
colors and swift action, often bewilder 
and disconcert children, and such 
films as “Snow White,” “Pinocchio” 
and “Bambi” contained scenes which 
distressed or frightened them. Charlie 
Chaplin comic shorts are found t0 
repel adolescents rather than to amuse 
them, because they show peopl 
degrading or deceitful positions. 

Camerawork plays a big part. t 
UNESCO survey established, in mak- 
ing a film suitable or unsuitable for 
children. Close-ups, for example. 
frighten them, especially close-ups 0! 
animals or frightening faces. 


A” indications confirm that the 
young audience is simple and 
acute at the same time, and—rather 
heartening this—has an ingrained love 
of justice and beauty. The ideal film 
for children is a straightforw. ird action 
story in which no character is left in 
suspense and the audience | Mv! 
caught unawares. Criminals musi ® 
punished and the good must triumph 
Children have been found to % 
impatient of the “whodunit” cliche 
whereby the wrongdoer is st idenly re- 
vealed in the last scene as the amid 
short-sighted old grandmother or ti 
upstanding but one-armed young mal 
with the romantic war record. Mo 
liked of all is the film where « juvents 
hero of the audience’s own ge & 
ples successfully with—inev itably ™ 
distressingly—adult dishonesiy. 
The juvenile audience renews 's 
rapidly and films can be usec over at’ 
over again. Throughout tie world 
there are stocks of aging !''ms, and 





acant 





new films for children are i produ 
tion. The UNESCO survey was 
first step taken to ensure that the pres 


ent assets in material, organizati® 


and knowledge are used to the grt 
est advantage on an ink national 


scale in the future. 
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|IGHTER SIDE 


“YOURS TO ENJOY” 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


turio public has been protected 


Ke R SINCE the War the On- 
as carefully as possible from any 


direct Knowledge that our local brew- 
eries «re still operating and would 
enjoy our patronage. As a result the 
distributors have had to get their 
message through as best they can, 


usually in terms as vague and irrel- 
evant as the voices in a mixed seance: 
eg. Street-car cards showing glimpses 
of Canadian scenery (“Yours to En- 
joy"), pictures of American tourists 
packing to go home (“Make Them 
Want to Come Back”) and studies in 
four colors of our Canadian War- 
blers. 

The authorities have allowed the 
sponsors to attach their names to this 
publicity, so long as they didn’t men- 
tion their product. Anything more 
pointed would probably have come 
under the heading of offering liquor 
advertising to minors. 

However, Ontario is now coming 
round to the point of view that its 
citizens are Mature enough to absorb 
direct liquor advertising in street- 
cars Without getting noisy and dis- 
turbing the other pas- 
vngers. In an effort to 
discover how the public . « 
felt about the change 
in policy, I recently con- 
ducted my monthly tele- 


phone poll. The re- 
sponse Was mixed but 
emphatic 


“lam totally against 
the policy of open. lig- 


vor advertising, espe- 
cally in street-cars,” de- 
clared a Mrs. Entwhistle. “No doubt 


sme passengers would be able to 
take such advertising in moderation, 
hut We must think of its immediate 
and disastrous effect on 
personalities.” 

“But mightn’t they just go home 
resolved to become Men of Distinc- 
tion?” | asked. “Mightn’t it open the 


less stable 


opportunity to some of the young 
women passengers to become, say, 
Miss Labatt of 19522” 
M's tNTWHISTLE said fiercely that 
‘Tf i! any pictures of Miss Labatt 
Of 1952 were to appear in our street- 
‘ars she hoped the public would put 
Moustaches on them. “And if I-know 
My travelling public they certainly 
will.” she added. 
A My. Burbage, on the other hand, 
Was in lavor of as direct an advertis- 


Mg approach as possible. 


“Weve a simple people and we 
don't need art-stuff or class-appeal,” 
he said “Just a nice big picture of a 
bottle of Canadian rye, Imperial- 
quart size, with maybe a simple sl!o- 
fan underneath.” 

“Whit slogan would you suggest?” 
I asked : : -" 

“How about ‘Yours To Enjoy’?” 
Mr Burbage said, after considera- 


lon, “Or maybe, ‘Make Them Want 
To Come Back’?” 

A Mr. Oppington said that if we 
“ere to have direct liquor advertising 





the best slogan he could think of was 
the one devised by the local temper- 
ance group: “What Has Alcohol 
Ever Done For You, You, You?” 

Mr. Oppington said he wou'd al- 
ways remember gratefully what alco- 
hol did for him the time the children 
had whooping-cough and the ceiling 
in the front-bedroom fell. “Not to 
mention that summer at the cottage 
when it rained steadily for five 
weeks,” he added. : 

“Wonderful times!” said Mr. Op- 
pington, who was in a reminiscent 
mood, “I'll never forget the evening 
when eight of us piled into the old 
car and went downtown and back be- 
fore we found that nobody had been 
driving. Boy, what an evening!” 


—— it you are in favor then of 
the direct advertising of alcohol?” 
I said, just as the upstairs extension 
clicked. 

“Never touch the stuff myself,” 
Mr. Oppington said hastily and rang 
off. 

Mrs. J. Harris Tweed declared that 
the unfortunate lack of tradition in 
Canada made it prac- 
tically impossible for th2 
distributors to advertise 
quality liquors directly. 

“We have no House 
of Lords to use as a 
background,” she point- 
ed out, “and no Ken- 
tucky tack-rooms hung 
with trophy ribbons, or 
Kentucky Colonels in 
friiled shirt fronts drink- 
ing bourbon out of pre- 
revolutionary glasses. In fact, we have 
nothing in this line except the Prohi- 
bition tradition, with people drinking 
whisky from tooth-brush tumblers in 
hotel bedrooms.” 

Under these rather humiliating cir- 
cumstances, Mrs. Tweed felt, it might 
be just as well if the distillers con- 
tinued to present their claims with 
pictures which showed the life-history 
of the pileated nuthatch, advertising 
guess what. 

A Miss Utterly, who seemed a lit- 
tle confused about the nature of the 
questionnaire, declared that person- 
ally she got a great deal of enjoyment 
out of the street-car advertising. 

“I am especially fascinated by th: 
bird-pictures in our street-cars,” she 
said, “particularly the studies of the 
whooping crane and the teal duck. | 
look for new studies every day, and 
I am especially grateful for them in 
the rush hours when my feet hurt 
and I need something to take my mind 
off the other passengers.” 

I said I was afraid that if the new 
policy of direct instead of indirect 
liquor advertising went through the 
bird-studies would become almost as 
obsolete as the whooping-crane. “Do 
you mean those were liquor advertise- 
ments?” Miss Utterly cried aghast. 

So it looks as if our distillers wou'd 
have to step up the alcoholic content 
in their publicity if they expect to im- 
press the wider public. 
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“All he needs 


is a start” 



















Just as your child needs a start 
in learning to walk. so he needs 
a start in learning the value of 
accumulation and protection in 
life. Last year many Canadian 
parents started this life-long 
lesson through confidence in 
Canada Life. Why not see your 
Canada Life man and do like- 


wise? 


LAST YEAR, 66% OF ALL 
CHILDREN’S POLICIES 
WERE FOR CHILDREN 
AGES 4 AND UNDER 


full with oonfide MeL WM 
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nce Company 


70 YEARS IN CANADA... 
HELPING with heart and hand 


No one in need has ever turned in vain to The Salvation Army 
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GIVE FROM THE HEART! 


THE SALVATION ARMY RED SHIELD APPEAL 
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Travelling is the high spot of your holiday—when 
you go Cunard. Whatever your destination, Cunard brings 
pleasure to the hours you spend getting there. You'll 
enjoy every minute of Cunard’s program-of-pleasure: 
dining, dancing, sports, deck games and recreational 
facilities, all amid superbly appointed surroundings. 


And behind every mile of your voyage is Cunard’s 
glorious tradition—a tradition more than 111 years old and 
synonymous with the highest standard of Ocean Travel. 


Travel Cunard and you travel in complete enjoyment, 
with attentive service and rewarding pleasures that are 


found only where gracious living is at its very best. 


That's why getting there is half the fun — when you travel Cunard. 


W eekly service through the historic St. Lawrence route and frequent 


departures 


trom New York including the World's Largest and 


Fastest steamers, “Queen Elizabeth” and “Queen Mary”. 


See your Local Agent ‘No one can serve you better” 


THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY 


MONTREAL, 





LIMITED 


HALIFAX, SAINT JOHN, QUEBEC, TORONTO, 
WINNIPEG, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER 





EVERGREENS 





Pyramid Cedar 


Each 
MOUNTBATTEN JUNIPER 24-30 ins. $6.75 
HETZ JUNIPER 18-24 ins. 4.50 
SAVINS JUNIPER 18-24 ins. 3.75 
MUGHO PINE 10-12 ins. 3.75 
JAPANESE YEW 15-18 ins. 5.00 
HICKS YEW 24-30 ins. 6.75 
DWARF YEW 15-18 ins. 5.25 
PYRAMID CEDAR 30-36 ins. 4.25 
KOREAN BOX 12-15 ins. 3.50 


For complete list of Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses and Perennials, send for our illustrated 
CATALOGUE. Free on request 


A COMPLETE LANDSCAPE SERVICE 





‘SHERIDAN NURSERIES 





LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 St. Thomas St., Toronto 5 


NURSERIES 


Sheridan, Ontario 


SALES STATIONS: 2827 Yonge St. (at Strathgowan) Toronto 





1186 Bay St. (at Bloor) Toronto 
Lakeshore No. 2 Highway at Clarkson, Ont. 
5975 Cote des Neiges Rd., Montreal, P.Q. 


HOME WORK 
RELAXED APPROACH 


IFE IS GETTING EASIER all the 

time is the unofficial theme of 
the National Home Show, to be held 
at Toronto, May 23-31. 





Time was when a change in a sea- 
son meant the man of the house spent 
his weekends trudging up and down 
a ladder, switching screens to storms 
or vice versa. On exhibit at the Home 
Show will be the modern solution to 
the problem: an all-metal, self-storing 
combination window which consists 
of screens, storm sash and weather- 
proofing in one permanent unit. And 
no longer is it necessary to wrestle 
with obstinate garage doors. A steel 
garage door, styled with pleasing hori- 
zontal grooving, boasts ball bearing 
rollers. A flick of a tired wrist, and 
the door is open or closed. 

As for the labor of waxing and 
polishing floors . . . a product to be 
seen at the Home Show makes that 
a thing of the past. It’s a permanent, 


varnish floor finish which 9), 


wearing protection and _ hi 
without waxing. Then there’s 
ing doorbell. If a tradesman 
doorbell, the homemaker cai 
a conversation without goi) 
door. This unique intercomn 
system is a boon for duple» 
. or for calling Junior ind 
of special interest to the h 
is a wonder-working saladn 
chine willing and able to 
220 different jobs in the ki 
Even construction men ¢ 
easy. A masonry brick coati: 
shown that can be applied 
form over any surface, witho 
of bricks or bricklayers. An 
will be interested in a pack 
terior door unit. The who 
from steel frame to slab doo 
set in place in only 15 min 
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day Song Festival being he 
under Government auspices 
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TWO OFFICES 















Book now for the 


I 


“CONDUCTED TOURS” 


London for the Coronation to be 
followed or preceded by a British 
and Continental programme. 


Under same Canadian Management 


TORONTO -LONDON (Eng.) 


AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL 
EUROPEAN CITIES 


Suggestions for 


SPECIALIZING IN EUROPEAN TRAVEL SINCE 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL CLUB 


57 BLOOR STREET WEST, TORONTO 
Kingsdale 6984 





9 


Oronation 


ASK FOR COPY OF 


“INDEPENDENT TRAVEL” 


flexible 
planned to suit your time and 


trave 


personal preferences. 


1926 


Management: J. F. and G. H. LUCAS 


uy 





ECONOMICS: 

ENGLISH: 
Chaucer to 

FRENCH: 


MATHEMATICS: 
nometry; 


PHILOSOPHY: 
PSYCHOLOGY: 


REGISTRATION MAY 26, 27, 28 





OTTAWA e ONTARIO 


Carleton College 


SUMMER COURSES IN THE EVENING DIVISION 
MAY 29 TO AUGUST 28, 1952 


Courses meet Mondays and Thursdays, 7 to 9:30 p.m. 
Principles of Economics 

English Composition; 
T. S. Eliot 
Introduction to French Literature; 
Century French Literature 
First-year College Algebra, 
Calculus; 
ment; Mathematical Statistics 
Introduction to Philosophy 

General Psychology; Personnel Psycholog 
INFORMATION FROM THE REGISTRAR 


English Authors 
Ninete: 


Geometry, T! 
Mathematics of In 
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vy \rish Linen Is Unequalled ag a Fabric 


‘The story ol Irish Linen is the story 
of the magical flax fibre. It is the 
qualities of this natural fibre that have 
enabled man to produce a fabric un- 


equalled for sheer, lasting beauty. 


Irish Linen ts completely wash- 
able because the tax tib . 
2067 stronger when wet In 
fact Lrish Linen becomes more 


lustrous when washed. 








cause the flax tibre is holl 





THE HEART OF TODAY’S MOST ENVIED TROUSSEAUS 


es, 2%. | 









Irish Linen will outlast any other 
fe hbric vecause the flax fibres are 
1 ually almost twi¢ is strony as 


anv other natural or synthetic 
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Irish Linen is free from lint because 
alias 4 


flax fibre is smooth and long and 


Irish Linen is highly absorbent | 
irinking straw and a natural reserve 
tor quantities of water 





leaves no short ends to break off into 


1 
lint when woven into cloth. 


THE IRISH LINEN GUILD 


137 WELLINGTON ST W, TORONTO, CANADA 
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MERCURY AGAIN WINS | 
ECONOMY RUN! 
Mercury, the cor that challenged 
them a has done it again -» won 


the Grand Sweepstakes award in 


the recent 1,415-mile Mobilgas 
Eco y Run for stock automobiles 
s »k t Mercury s three-year-in 
w record: three out of three 
times winner ir ts price class; two 
out f three times Sweepstakes 
winner cacinst all cars in every class 
Mercury for 52 again proved j 


No. | Economy Car.” 





EFORE vou start the advanced V-8 engine you know 
that here is something really new, There's move- 


around comfort to spare! There’s “forerunner styling’ — 
sweeping, jet lined grace space-planned from the inside 
out to put vou first. And when you head down the road, 
youll find far greater horsepower, even more of that 
dynamic, hustling, hi-compression action that has won 
official economy tests three vears in a row. Mercury 
engines are products of the organization which, in the 
past 20 vears, has built more \V-8 engines than all the other 
automobile manufacturers combined. 

lake charge of the car that challenges them all... 
Mercury for 1952. For your ~ Road Test” see your 


Mercury Dealer. 


MERCU 


NEW PERFORMA) 
NEW DESIGN 


New Interceptor Panel 











all controls within easy 
Smooth Mere-O-Matie | 
and advanced 125 Hp. \ 
you in command of the 





New modern design res) 
live weight not dead \ 






White sidewall tires, rear fender shields, bums 
guards, rocker panel mouldings and ful 
caps are optional at extra cost when « 









The New [O52 


WITH MERC-0-MATIC DRI 


3-WAY CHOICE in frunsmissions: Merc-O-Matic Drive 
Touch-O-Matic Overdrive, (both optional at extra @ 


or Silent-Ease Synchronized Standard Transmission. 


